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PREFACE. 



In the following sketch is presented a picture 
of a very charming little corner of the Conti- 
nent. The subject has of course — like every 
subject of travel — ^been gone over before : 
but the tone and local colouring — the dra- 
matic effects and kaleidescope patterns — have 
as yet, it seems to the writer, scarcely been 
caught. Even within the last three or four 
years, Baden life has assumed a newer and 
more gorgeous complexion, and this changing 
character almost justifies a fresh series of 
cartes de visite, and a new artist. 

I have to acknowledge some obligations to 
Mr. Servin's lively little brochure Les 
Tripots." 

P. F. 
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CHAPTER THE FIEST. 

THE BADtlN RACE DAY. 

There is no entertainment in the world more 
delightful than looking upon this agreeable 
Baden : when the sun is down, the air cool and 
fragrant, and the race of man out, gently and 
languidly stroUing, clustering and drifting 
along, rather than walking — floating as it 
were, not sitting, upon chairs, chattering, 
laughing, and listening to music. When, 
too, the Vauxhall stop is on ; when the lights 
twinkle and glimmer among the orange trees : 
when the green " kiosque" blazes with rich but 
softened efiulgence over the heads of the busy 
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orchestra, discoursing melodious music; when 
the waiters outside have a busy time of it, and 
flutter in and out among a hundred tables as 
though their napkins were white wings ; and 
when the Priests of Moloch inside have on the 
whole about as much as they can do. Surely 
this place, were it an island, should be 
called Cytherea, into which Paris the Pleasant 
has sent down all its social theatrical pro- 
perties, and^the favourite men and women who 
play upon that stage, and in that special line, 
with all their dresses and decorations. In short, 
it is Baden, the gay, the gaudy, the painted, 
the meretricious, where naughtiness goes to have 
its country air and little furlough, and dresses 
and paints itself, and enamels itself with even 
more pains and toil, than in wicked Paris itself. 
Take it to be now about eleven o'clock, when 
the gambling is being hurried on at more 
express speed, as the time grows shorter, and 
the guillotine has but a short space to finish 
with its victims, and people are beginning to 
drop away home^ 
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Under the great yellow columns of the 
temple, and a little to the right of the door, 
has gathered a large cluster of men, some 
sitting, some standing, some leaning on the 
backs of chairs, but all talking noisily ; some 
are tall, richly oiled, curly men, of the hair- 
dresser-bust pattern, who have left the pleasant 
hunting-grounds of Beau Gar^onhood some 
seven or eight years ago, never to return ; some 
are coarse and raw-faced, a good deal swollen 
about the waist, and addressed complimentarily 
as Mons. le Baron ;" some are eminently 
Jewish, and have marked bluish tones upon 
their lips and cheeks ; some are the true young 
Frenchman type, the Edouards or Eugenes, who 
shave their cheeks closely, and bear twirled 
moustaches and a large tuft upon their chins. 
All wear the little, round, grey, English desha- 
bilk hat, bound with a parti-coloured ribbon ; 
all have cigars, and all are very busy with little 
pencils and note-books. The crowd "circu- 
lates " below on the walk, passes in and passes 
out. From within, through the open window, 
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floats the click-click of the roulette-ball, dancing 
in its brass cell ; but this company of busy men 
pursue their task busily. These, in fact, are 
the racing-men of France — the " gilt youth " 
of Paris, the desperate enthusiasts of *'Le 
Sport," who would endure any suffering, gash, 
.maim themselves with delight, if they could 
only purchase the genuine tone and flavour of 
" le sportsman " English. 

For to-morrow are the great Baden races, 
really famous in the continental world, and now 
developing, by the forcing process of money 
and patronage, into the Derby of foreign states. 

Wonderfully English are these gilt youth " 
of Paris. They affect a rough stamp and stride, 
and a blunt, short voice, according to the 
British type : their clothes are not the sinuous, 
wavy articles we are accustomed to see, high 
in the waist, of the favourite sickly, slate 
colour. They have our English tweeds, and 
the true loose English cut, most of them 
favouring with their orders Mr. Poole, and 
other distinguished confectioners " of tailor- 
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ing. Many of them have actually learnt to 
break English with an intelligibility wonderful 
for Frenchmen ; having acquired this gift from 
journeys to "LeLeger" or ^'LeDerbi." I 
hear them sprinkling their own French with 
little English words such as eggsactlee, mon 
cher and drawing near to their extempo- 
rized "cercle," I learn some more of their 
manners and customs. 

There is one standing up in the centre, with 
reddish hair, thin, saturnine, a " suspicion " of 
a moustache, but altogether an excellent figure 
after the English type, who proves to be a noto- 
riety. I hear him addressed as " Cad'rousse," 
and discovered him to be that notorious Due 
de Grammont-Caderousse, who not so far back 
killed the luckless Dillon in a duel at Paris. 
Le Sport brought about that unhappy accident, 
and set the Due in the dock ; but that terrible 
memory does not seem to trouble him, nor 
does the ghost of his victim cast a shadow 
across his betting-book. He is at this moment 
the leader and centre of that " cercle." 
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The burly man, red-cheeked and bourgeois- 
looking, who wears a snuff-coloured coat, is a 
Count now well known to the English ring — 
a good-humoured, business-like professor, with 
a fat cigar between his teeth, against which he 
seems to sUde out his words. Here, too, is M. 
Aumont and Baron Niviere — names both fairly 
known to the English turf. Here, too, is 
Baron La Grange, very like the late M. 
Jullien, brandishing a pencil fiercely instead 
of the baton of the defunct maestro. Here, 
too, are some of the English " gilt youth " — 
cream of the cream, who have the entrance to 
the Paris clubs, and it sounds strange to hear 
the mixture of French and English. And 
here, too, on the edge of the ring, are some of 
the coarser and rougher elements of the British 
betting-man, faces also familiar at home ; but 
there is a calm, quiet possession about these 
characters which contrasts oddly with the en- 
forced steadiness which sits but ill on the lively 
French tempers. These blunt, plain-spoken 
business-like gentry, I can see, are regarded with 
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profound awe and respect by the young seigneurs. 
Ah ! could they but compass that thoughtful 
self-possession and imposing demeanour ! 

Straying thence a moment into the realms 
of King Eoulette, I am drifted up to the table, 
beside four or five young lads, or who, at least, 
have the air of young lads ; who, besides, have 
a shiny look about their faces significant of 
sufiering from heat, and wear showy neck-cloths 
wound about their throats. I am conscious, 
at the same moment, of a strange and powerM 
flavour, which faintly suggests stables. I re- 
cognize these as the young English jockeys, 
who have come over to ride at the great Baden 
races. The stamp of their nationality is mar- 
vellously legible ; and the special hall-mark of 
their own particular profession is still more 
conspicuous. One, indeed, is rather a boy-man 
than a boy — is, indeed, a boy that has seen 
some thirty or forty summers. 

It is what may be called a British night at 
the gaming-house ; or, to speak with more 
delicacy, at the "Conversation House." Hotels 
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axe full to bursting, and have been sorrowfully 
turning away newly-arrived guests all the 
evening. The little theatrical town is full : 
the administration of the little theatrical town 
liberally gets up these Olympian games of 
racing for the pure entertainment of the 
people, and also for the additional " conversa- 
tion " that shall go on at their rooms. They 
are very full indeed : every one is struggling 
and pushing to get to the table ; and our 
jockey-lads, who are to ride to-morrow, with 
stout, lithe English arms, have got good places 
at the bottom, conveniently situated next the 
columns " douze douze 2^®, douze dernier." 
One has begun — a gentleman who has ridden 
a good deal in Trance, and is fairly familiar 
with the French tongue. He is carrying off 
several five-franc pieces, much to the pride and 
satisfaction of his comrades, who look upon 
this as only another proof of British " pluck 
and prowess, generally, in a foreign land. Pre- 
sently they are all drawn in and play boldly 
and with competition. They converse with 
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each other loudly, and in the language of their 
country — sometimes, indeed, with the meta- 
phors of the ring. Agreeable Frenchmen look 
on amused, and give them help, sometimes tell 
them when they have won, which they don't 
know frequently — a state soon found out by 
persons of industry, whose specialite is in that 
direction, notably by the old lady at the sign 
of the carbuncle, who quietly rakes in a small 
heap of their money won a few minutes before. 

They begin to play in a bold, reckless way 
quite characteristic. Nothing more lowly than 
napoleons and half napoleons — On the Eed, on 
the Black, on Pair and Impair, on the Columns, 
on everything. But they have a fancy for " the 
colour" and stick to it manfully. One leads 
valiantly, and seems to be sweeping in his 
little gold coins, in twos and threes. The 
elderly boy, who is of saving habits, seems to 
be writhing in frightful agonies, and finally 
yields to a small temptation, taking the shape 
of silver. He loses, and is overwhelmed with 
despair, and breaks out in damps as though 
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after much horse exercise. He has staked on 
the number thirty, and the number that has 
come is thirty-one. Never mind, Bill," is his 
comrades' admonitory consolation, "you went 
wery nigh it ; try next time." 

Coming back again in a quarter of an hour 
from the gentlemanly pandemonium in the 
next room, where trente and quarante is being 
played for large stakes, with an ease and 
courteousness truly admirable, I find it is all 
over with our jockeys ; they are standing dis- 
consolate, like the Peris ; and in a certain 
delicate sense like the Peris — more or less 
stripped. They have changed very many five- 
pound Bank of England notes, sent down to 
them with afl&,ble courtesy by the obliging 
croupier, and the results have only gone the 
way of all gambling flesh. They look ruefully 
on the green board. Most to be pitied is the 
aged boy, who has abject misery in his face. 
•Perhaps the aged boy has a wife and children 
somewhere ; he is certainly old enough ; and 
presently they have all slunk away, to take 
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carriages, to the racing stables, and can be 
beard denouncing these "foreign swindling 
fellows" very fiercely. 

There are several local journals in this gilt 
little kingdom ; and one notably, whose circu- 
lation can scarcely be healthy, but which I 
suspect to be nurtured artificially by the " ad- 
ministration." For whole weeks before, the 
local journal has been working this affair of 
the coming steeple-chases with wonderful in- 
dustry. Paragraphs, too, have been fluttering 
over Europe, dropped, as it were, into the 
nooks and comers of Paris journals, in that om- 
nivorous column, ''faits divers'^ This, too, has 
been the work of the laborious administration. 
It is all to the one air, introduced artfully, and 
in that free and easy conversational manner, 
as it were on the steps of a cafe, with which 
the Paris press manufactures a puff direct. It 
is insinuated that this year everything gor- 
geous, glorious, glittering, amusing, theatrical, 
fanciful, will converge to Baden. Aladdin's lamp 
has been rubbed. New theatre, new " tribune," 
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new company, new paint, new lights, new 
everything. Edouard, who is talking (in the 
conversational paragraph) with Henri, is accable 
de douleuvy even unto suicide, that he cannot 
be present. But one notable fact in reference to 
" Lor WeUington," which I see in the " Echo 
des Bains," speaks what is called trumpet- 
tongued in favour of the irresistible attractions 
of the programme. A more remarkable 
instance of the power of pleasure on the 
common mind cannot be conceived. 

"Lor Wellington," we are told, "pushed" 
by that overpowering taste for the vie 
Sportive," which is so truly English, had made 
all his arrangements for the coming season. 
He had looked fondly towards Scotland for a 
suitable spot to gratify his taste — and so 
wonderful is the power of money in this 
country of England (says " L'Echo"), that in a 
week, a lovely place in Argyleshire was se- 
cured, abounding in a particular species of bird 
called '*graous," a whole shooting "service" 
was organized, and a pack of hounds brought 
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down expressly to chase the " graous." Chas- 
seurs, guns, everything was engaged, and " Lor 
Wellington" being besides an ardent votary of 
angling, a large species of vessel, commonly 
known in England as a "vacht," was got 
somehow upon a contiguous lake. Suddenly 
the news of the coming races reached him : in 
a moment the balance of his mind was over- 
set. He gave up the " immense et giboyeuse 
terre^' that he had hired, broke up the whole 
"service sportive," abandoned the "graous," 
and rushed to Baden ! This curious story is 
really to be read, gravely reported in the 
columns of the " Echo des Bains," or Universal 
Gambhng News. 

The coming festival has indeed drawn to- 
gether many notables, English and foreign. 
The famous Count Bismarck was here but 
yesterday ; but is a little too busy " making " 
the book of his royal master to attend to other 
" odds." A rather dandified minister, with a 
double eye-glass, and un peu use. Count de 
Morny — who has horses of his own, an English 
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duke or two, several English writers of note, 
a king or two dropping in iot a couple of days 
(like that heavy, carter-looking royalty of 
Holland, who lolls ponderously in his coach), 
and the whole rank and file of the continental 
sporting world — the Due de Fitzjames, Baron 
Schickler, Choiseul, Lupin, Niviere, and the 
J ockey Club en masse. It is, indeed, to be " la vie 
sportive." No wonder an enthusiastic journalist 
should exclaim in delight " C'est comme a New- 
markt The Jockey Club are, indeed, the grand 
feature. It has come down bodily from Paris : 
though " jochey " would seem to be the favourite 
spelling. The body itself is an inexhaustible 
study : it seems to be a bit of laborious acting 
all through, and the whole drama itself to be 
" le Sport." It is wonderful the inconvenience, 
the trouble, the suffering, this noble youth 
must go through to carry out this harlequinade 
faithfully. And most strangely contrast with 
these racing spasms, the calm, natural bearing 
of the English element; the prodigious pro- 
fessional aplomby at which the foreign imitators 
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look with a species of despair. Their move- 
ments are watched all day by admiring crowds. 

The noble seigneurs move about together 
all day long in their EngKsh " tweads," smoke 
cigars, and discuss " le Sport.'' One morning, 
down by the little rows of shops, which look 
like a pretty fair, I see a truly " sportive " 
trait, a bet, a wager decided between two 
leading patrons of the turf. It is a race on 
three strong-backed chairs ridden h cheval by 
two noble "jocheys," and started fairly by a 
friend. A truly comic performance, neither 
being allowed to put his feet to the ground. 
To the gentlemen riders it must have been 
a painful and even an agonizing operation; 
but they went through it with Spartan-like 
courage. 

They all dined together every day at M. 
Chevet s cafe ; M . Eeiset, we were told, kindly 
taking on himself the task of ordering an ex- 
quisite banquet. This gentleman's gifts in 
that direction, we are told, are of no ordinary 
sort. They had their own bouqiietiere, or nose- 
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gay-seller — a smart, pert young lady, known 
as Isabelle, who always appeared, on occasions 
of state, in a full Highlander's suit, trews, 
petticoat and all complete, and, it must be said, 
looked well, though a little startHng, in that 
costume. She had her little pony-carriage, in 
which she drove out, kilt and all, to the races. 
There is a rival bouguetiere attached to the 
gambling-room, who flashes out in a sort of 
Spanish fancy dress, and presents the company 
with some very poor flowers indeed, the re- 
muneration for which she ''leaves to yourself" 
— always an embarrassing scale of charge. 

There is charming weather — a perfect 
" Ladies* Day," as the French politely put it 
— no clouds, no wind, no glare, and no doubt. 
Our theatrical town is full of bustle, and looks 
so gay and brilliant — as, indeed it always does 
— ^that it seems as though our Baden opera 
corps had put in newly-painted side scenes at 
street-comers, on the hill side, and at suitable 
openings — for all houses here look like " flats," 
and, as it were, on loan from the theatre. The 
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whole community is in a bustle, more or less, 
directly or indirectly, in reference to the races. 
The horse interest is important. For carriages, 
horses, and vehicles generally, a large tariflf is 
in force. Already the roads — the long, level 
avenues, more than roads, with trees like 
sentries on each side — are filled with a pro- 
cession of vehicles. It is well to start betimes, 
for "le Sport" is to be at Ifl&zheim, seven 
miles away. 

At Iffizheim the contrast between our Baden 
Derby and a respectable English race (not an 
English Derby, which would be an unfair 
standard) is most curious. There are hand- 
some stone " tribunes," not " stands," more or 
less architectural ; and these tribunes are tole- 
rably crowded with the Paris patrons of "le 
Sport." There is a small sprinkling, or say a 
hundred blue-frocked natives of the district, 
looking on more in wonder than in pleasure — 
and these represent that roaring, shrieking, 
surging, half-mad ocean that at home make up 
the excitement of a race. It is like actors 

c 
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playing to a thin house. The grand gentility 
of "le Sport" up in the "tribunes" (one 
napoleon admission) have it all to themselves. 

The honest bourgeoisie — who, indeed, after 
half an hour's stare, find it all a bore, and go 
back to work — do indeed more wonder than 
admire. They wonder at the gentleman in the 
French-cut sporting coat, who carries a red 
flag, and swears so terribly with suitable 
English corroboratives, whom I find from the 
cards to be " M. Mackenzie-Grieves," and 
who starts the horses. They wonder at the 
perverseness of "les jockeis," who will not, 
strange to say, range themselves en queue as at 
the doors of a French theatre. They wonder 
at the English voices of the " jockeis," at their 
g^udy sleeves and jackets, and at the horses — 
the marvellous, glistening horses, who here 
among these rough, clumsy, punch-like anir 
mals, seem creatures of another kind and race, 
and, strictly speaking, not horses. 

As a whole the racing was poor, or seemed 
poor: the whole spectacle wanted blood, fire. 
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heat, and general galvanism. Above all, most 
strange was it, to see the winner coming in 
neck and neck with a rival amid profound 
silence. The real spectacle, and genuine part 
of the races set in late in the evening, when 
the sun was down, between six and seven 
o'clock, which was the progress home and 
triumphal entry into the little city. The 
gayest, most exhilarating little bit of festivity 
that can be conceived, and worth the " courses," 
La Toucques, Iffizheim, tribunes, and the whole 
of " le Sport " together. 

To stand just at the turn of the hilly street, 
under the porch of the " Court of Baden Ho- 
tel" — a charming house of entertainment — 
and watch them all pass by like a stage pro- 
cession — such a clatter; such a spinning of 
wheels; such a riotous, ferocious cracking of 
whips — ^not thin and reedy like our own native 
whip-cracking, but full, rich, and startling — 
like rifles going off. Such colours; such 
variety ; such motley contrast ! There was a 
turn at the corner, so that the effect was not 
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spoiled by seeing them drawing near; but 
they, as it were, plunge suddenly into view. 
Now an elegant, Paris-built nobleman's carriage, 
— coronets on the panels, English horses, and 
servants in lake-coloured coats turned up with 
gold — comes round the comer, passes by, and 
is gone in a flash. Now a cloud of graceful 
pony-carriages, each with a shade like a palm- 
leaf fixed over it to keep off the sun — each, 
too, having radiant demoiselles in gay turquoise- 
coloured boys' caps, with small peaks, each 
peak set off with a houton of diamonds : a little 
miniature lacquey — Tom Thumb in service — 
sitting behind with his arms folded — they, 
too, are gone in a flash. Then char-a-bancs 
laden with the young patrons of " le Sport," 
each with four horses and postilions. For 
everybody of decency and respectability has 
four horses. Most picturesque are the post- 
boys or post-men; we hear of their coming 
by a perfect orchestra of jangling bells, and 
fearful whip-cracking, and then they come into 
view, going by in a fierce swinging trot, with 
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laden open carriages behind. Each cortege^ 
taken all in aU, must be a good hundred yards 
long, for there is tremendous space between 
leaders and wheelers. These post-boys have 
the most picturesque dress, as it were from 
the property-room of the theatre — bright yellow 
jackets, scarlet coUars, broad glazed hats with 
gold cords, a horn about their shoulders, and 
the inevitable but effective jack-boots. Very 
fierce moustachioed, truculent-looking fellows — 
looking more fierce and truculent as each, when 
he comes into view of the populace, lifts him- 
self in his stirrups and huge jack-boots, and 
with tremendous vindictiveness gives three or 
four savage strokes of his whip, right and left, 
from side to side. This token of triumphant 
entry is performed regularly by every one that 
passes by ; after which, with swinging traces, 
and draggling splinter-bars that almost trail 
along the ground, they go, jogging, trotting, 
jangling, rattling, rumbling — out of sight ! It 
seems more a charge of troopers (even to the 
way they carry their huge glazed hats far down 
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on the back of their necks) than the sober, nn- 
theatrical bearing of sober post-boys. Effec- 
tive, too, are the great eilwagen, or yellow 
diligences, bearing the royal arms, and laden 
with cheerful company, in lavender gloves, 
who look down, and look out with pride on the 
gathered crowds, and which a flame-coloured 
post-boy — 2L savage Hulan, — directs, riding the 
" wheeler," and driving the leaders with long 
whip and reins gathered in his hands. 

Now floats by what seems to be a sort of 
crimson, blood-coloured flush; but which on 
calm reflection resolves itself into the outriders, 
postilions, menials before and behind in 
brightest liveries, of the sovereign of the place. 
Comes by, too, presently, the gross, heavy 
royalty of Holland, with sad-coloured liveries. 
Comes by, finally, a loose miscellany of char-h- 
bancSy cabs — cars — and even carts of the period. 

This festival delays all things. The hour 
for table d'h&te — unalterable usually — is posl>- 
poned indefinitely. We do not dine till half- 
past six — seven. 
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CHAPTEE THE SECOND, 

THE BADEN VANITY FAIR. 

There is a pale-green handy-book to be pur- 
chased in these fascinating little towns which 
are ruled over by a king and corporation of 
card dealers and wheel turners, and which 
is meant for the assistance of such young 
novices as are anxious to contribute to the 
health and prosperity of such little States. 
The little pale handy-book is adorned with 
a characteristic emblem, representing an attrac- 
tive goddess, seated on a large wheel — while 
from each hand is showering a stream of gold. 
Over her is the device " Gluck gedenke mein !" 
or in French, " Favorise moi !" 

This should surely be the coat of arms for 
all those pleasant little free towns of iniquity. 
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There could surely be no shame in this hand- 
some public acknowledgment to the thriving 
branch of industry which furnishes their other- 
wise delicate systems with a rich tide of good 
sound blood and nutriment in the shape of 
thalers, and guilders, and napoleons, and a 
copious stream of florins. The tribe of noble 
Dukes and Landgraves who batten on this 
spoil, might at least pay this commerce the 
compliment of quartering upon their illus- 
trious shields, some such little emblem as a 
card proper," or a roulette wheel " sinister," 
and have at least one supporter, a croupier 
"rampant." These pleasant little colonies, 
dotted now very sparingly over the Conti- 
nent, are the most curious of all continental 
featm-es. They are, indeed, anachronisms; 
and are legacies from the good old days of 
Divine Eight and Holy Alliances, and that 
universal rotteAness as of unripe fruit, gor- 
geously coloured over and varnished, and even 
" enamelled," which all shrank and shrivelled 
away en masse at the French Kevolution. In 
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the old memoirs these are found to be part of 
the fashionable programme, where kings and 
nobles repaired, and drank of the healing 
waters, and played their little game of state 
over again. But now their days are num- 
bered. No more are likely to come into 
existence, and they will gradually die out like 
the members of a Tontine Society. 

Homburg, junior of all, strong in aU the 
gaiety and impetuosity of youth, has been 
often sketched. fBut this other little city of 
entertainment, Baden the Beautiful, living on 
cards and numbers, is far more seductive, has 
an older and more rococo flavour, and such 
distinct features as to preclude any danger 
of going over any of the same ground, j This 
is not Spa, that genteel and pretty gan- 
grene which good King Leopold — Nestor of 
sovereigns, as he is called — unaccountably 
tolerates among his rude, honest, toiling, and 
pastoral children; nor is it yet Wiesbaden. 
We swoop down jfrom Paris, along the 
railway, whose guards and porters are all 
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labelled and ticketed "Est," down to that 
odd composite city of Strasburg, where 
French and German "livers" are mixed to- 
gether in this genuine sort of Strasburg pie, 
where on this side of the platform the neat 
French guard, trim, clean, and gentlemanly, 
whose uniform fits him without a seam (there 
are eUgans even among railway guards), comes 
and gathers the tickets ; and on the other, a 
burly German, pink-cheeked, and tightly- 
belted, points you out your carriage on his 
Eisenbahn. 

Eolling into the bright, clean, airy, and even 
magnificent hall in which Strasburg receives 
strangers from Paris, it is to be seen very 
plainly that, just as vice may be made to lose 
half its horrors, so French railways can have 
that raw grimness, that oflTensive hard and 
hopelessness of all grace, somehow hidden away. 
They are forced to conform to the general 
law. The universal smurch, the prevailing 
soil, and general sootiness is not tolerated. 
So it is hard not to welcome with delight 
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the gay, Crystal-Palace air of the bright 
halls, which — built, as it were, according 
to a sealed pattern — are nearly the same 
all over the bright kingdom. So with 
the trim — almost dandy — guards : so neat 
in their white edgings and braid; and so 
trim about the waist — to whom liberal com- 
panies seem to be always serving out new 
uniforms — in fact the very Household Brigade 
of that service. 

But southwards — down the larger lines — 
there is a greater charm. As we hurry 
through the great sunny plains, and hear the 
names of the great towns chaunted, the air 
seems to be scented with a bouquet of wines. 
We pass huge trains of butts, damp and satu- 
rated with a rich red juice, bursting out ; each 
cask only seeming to want a native Bacchus 
astride upon it, to have all in keeping. We 
see the vines below like shrubs, planted 
in military order; and we see picturesque 
patches of blue and red among them 
watering twigs apparently without profit, — 
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and trying to make them grow. Nuits, 
Beaune, Meursault, Chalons, Magon, — it seems 
like a succession of cellars, — and we dream 
of champagne flasks, after passing at midnight 
through Epemay. 

It is an odd sensation, descending in the 
gay terminus of Strasburg; hurrying with a 
hurrying crowd to a great glass arch doorway, 
where some one is on guard ; accumulating 
there like a stream at a dam, and finally when 
the sluice gives way, falling inwards, to cross 
the frontier, as it were, into a new country. 
Here seems to be a different pattern of matter, 
or difierent complexion of things : different 
voices and different dress ; different build of 
carriages. We are plunged suddenly into 
regions of tobacco smoke first, second, third, 
and of all classes, with every carriage crowded, 
and passengers made to sit close, and every 
passenger, in odd caps, and generally shabby 
clothing, and adorned with great pipes ; where, 
too, the electric wires seem to be supported on 
the branches of old twisted dinner chandeliers, 
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much in fashion at the beginning of this cen- 
tury; and where, too, the pointsmen wear 
white linen coats and common black hats, 
bound heavily with brass ; where, too, the 
stations seem to have the air of Swiss chalets 
translated, and show poles and balconies and 
trellis work of yellow varnished wood, and are 
hidden in green creeping plants ; where, too, 
out of the stations look forth men in Lincoln- 
green, more or less fat, wearing swords, and 
broad-brimmed waggoner's hats, like the Ber- 
sagUeri of Turin ; where, too, get in and out 
at many stations, men with hussar fur caps, 
bound with gold cord, and short jackets, who 
are not soldiers but peasants ; and men, with 
long black velvet coats or mantles, split up 
the back, but who from wearing such a uni- 
form upon a fierce broiling day might reason- 
ably be taken for soldiers ; and women in black 
silk, and something like two stiff black-silk 
fans placed point to point in their hair, as a 
becoming head-dress. In a short half hour 
the whole has changed — scene, actors, and 
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decorations. Now the Eisenbahn has wound 
itself gently into a new order of country, not 
customarily thus visited — into a wilderness of 
glens and glades, all gorgeously draped and 
wooded, with layers of mountains — now be- 
tween the green knees, as it were, of contiguous 
hiUs, getting further and further on, and all 
the while ascending steadily. And finally, the 
vulgar, screaming, bustling, rail-world being 
left long behind, we wind up at last to this 
enlarged chalet, open at both sides, halt, and 
hear pastoral men in blouses, and more stout 
men calling out gutturally, " Baden ! Baden !" 

No need of that huge jingling tabernacle 
labelled "Service de Chemin de Fer." The 
lightly equipped traveller may wander on up 
this little street — ^if it can be called street — 
and take his first glimpse. (iSTothing more 
dainty, more inviting, can be conceived. Be- 
fore him, rising steeply, a stately company of 
soft hills, rising to the sky over his head, 
rising and swelling and falling away behind 
each other, and all clothed thickly and luxu- 
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riantly with richest trees, as with green sables. 
And here, two have moved gently away and 
left an opening ; and between them steals in a 
dainty little street, that winds up like a path- 
way, and is but the entrance, it can be seen, to 
the daintier little town further behind — ^as it 
were roimd the corner. This is the fairy town 
of Baden. We go on. Here are trees and 
houses and gay colours all mixed, and the way 
winds and twists with the ascent of the hills. 
Here is a little street perched above our heads 
on the side of the hill, and on the roofs of the 
houses. There are little houses above them, 
yet again ; and further in front, out of a whole 
of misceUany of toy houses, aU as bright and 
gay as though they had been burnished that 
morning, rises the quaint, round, bossed, rusted 
spire of the church of the place. Surely never 
were such scenic little streets ! Artists of the 
Grand Opera must have been down here from 
Paris, painted them on " flats," delicately, and 
set them up edgeways at corners, and with 
charming irregularity — so gay and sprightly, 
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pale buff-coloured, pink, and paler green, break- 
ing into picturesque balconies, wherein ladies as 
gay, sit and look down, and fluttering all over 
with cool yellow linen blinds standing out. 
Looking towards us, a bright file of win- 
dows rises above a little bridge below, and 
the sun catches the golden letters "Hotel 
de Eussie." To the right projects other golden 
legends, at various signs, all sparkling, fresh, 
magnificent, with gardens, balconies, foun- 
tains. Not a particle of the grim, fatal, 
commercial air which hangs over hostelries 
at home. 

Further on still, a kind of pleasant murmur 
from a little river, trickling down the centre of 
the streets, and fenced in with real miniature 
quays, and crossed by many light bridges. 
Yet green has its way here. Besides the 
huge, grand, green background frame to the 
whole, every house and row of houses seems 
to get special shade and friendly support from 
some kindly trees of its own ; and this creep- 
ing greenery has overgrown all the little quay- 
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walls and bridges, and hidden their green 
iron-work. 

Further on still, houses slope away to the 
left towards one side of the river, and seem to 
go up the stage, like the opening scene in an 
opera. The path spreads on to the right, in 
a fragrant avenue between two rows of trees, 
beyond which a long perspective of yellow- 
pillars begins to break into view. A charm- 
ing colonnade, so delicate in its hues, so vast, 
so imposing, and so efiTective, with its colour- 
ing of pale pink tilery and its jfrieze, that 
we think again the opera artists must have 
been down here with their brushes, and 
got in a bit of their stage effect. Just one 
glimpse at the row of frescoes, a score or so, 
with the whole pretty legend of Undine in 
tableaux, and we pass on. /More trees crowding 
together thickly, a hill, accompanying us all 
the time, that ascends like a bank ; hills every- 
where, covered still with a green velvet pile of 
trees, rising round us in gigantic peaks, and 
each crowned with what seems a little temple. 
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Winding walks, invisible, yet easy of ascent, 
lead up to these pleasant resting-places. 

Now we break into an open place or square. 
Trees clear away a little, and scene the second 
begins. ( So gay, so lively a " set piece 
cannot be conceived. ^To the right, a massive 
colonnade of yellow columns — the true Kurhaus 
livery; to the left, rich fiimishing of trees, 
with, well forward and almost in the centre, 
a graceful and elegant kiosk, of the Turkish 
pattern, pale-green and gold, whence soft or- 
chestral music is being discoursed. Beyond 
the yellow columns a cafe, yellow, and a busy 
cafe too. Sprinkle orange trees plentifully 
in their proper tubs, and we own that the 
artists of the opera have built us a pretty 
scene indeed. 

Were I a commissionaire in the pretty little 
Camp of Baden — ^which is, indeed, properly not 
a camp or a town, but a charming " set scene " 
from the operas — I would take my client 
straight to the bright, stately, and operatic 
"Hotel of the Court of Baden." Not to the 
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Hotel of Eussia, which is invariably, and in all 
places, a rampant haughty house, whose head 
has been turned by entertainment of princes 
and courts and kings. Not to the eternal 
Hotel of England, or of York, or of Bedford, 
whose name has a fascination for the Briton, and 
clusters them at its " Host s Table" in over- 
powering force. Hotels of Holland and of 
Trance have usually an indistinct neutral tint, 
and hover on the verge of mediocre feasting 
and indiflFerent bedding. But to the Hotel of 
Europe, or of The Four Seasons, and above 
all of The Beautiful View, the shrewd tra- 
veller will always incline, and surely discover 
them to be gay, bright, brilliant places of 
entertainment, not dissonant with their name, 
associated always with gardens and orange- 
trees in green tubs. 

The Court of Baden is white and bright, 
aud has its orange-tubs in the street, and a 
fayre garden" to the left, separated by only 
a wire paling from the street. There gay 
ladies read the piratical prints of good Mr, 
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Tauchnitz (how much sin in the smug- 
gling way has that famous publisher on his 
shoulders !), and English nurses give Master 
Jack and Miss Mary their daily airing, and 
English gentlemen lounge and take their 
cigar. I like the host, because he has an eye 
to theatrical eflFect, and keeps a porter in a 
green and gold livery : and because he super- 
vises at dinners and lights his own gas. 

This gay house is but three minutes from 
the Prado, as we may call it, and notably from 
the great chapel where the peculiar worship of 
the place goes forward ; — that reviled, execrated 
worship of the divinity known as Eoulette, 
and Trente et Quarante — a worship that has 
made" Baden : which has made many more 
delightful little corners. A few ruined 
gamesters may rail and rave, but after all we 
should balance the two sides of the account. As 
a social exhibition, this " slide" is unique. If 
the roulette balls ceased to spin universally, a 
notable phase of human manners would sud- 
denly disappear. There would be nothing to 
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replace the peculiar tone of this peculiar form 
of assembly of men and women, and Aix la 
Chapelle is a melancholy monument of an eflFete 
gambling town. 

There is nothing, I repeat, that can be 
matched with this peculiar fusion of exquisite 
scenery and pretty buildings ; of the mixture of 
freshest air from glades and woods and hills, 
with the heat and miasma of crowded lighted 
rooms, as gay as anything in Paris ; of the 
hissez faire of the country, with the rigorous 
fashion of Longchamps ; of a certain pastoral 
magnificence not to.be found under ordinary 
conditions in pastoral districts : in short, of that 
mysterious jumble of sun and moderateur light 
— of al fresco walking and crowded balls and 
theatres — of dress and beauty — of fashion and 
folly — of sin and innocence — of health and 
sickness — of glittering shops and diamonds — 
feasting and dining : which make up the 
ensemble of gambling colonies.) 

The gay autocrats of Paris had need of a 
place for their villegiatura. Paris is paradise ; 
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that was conceded : but not in the dog days. 
A pinchbeck Paris, at least, should be found, 
and this little ducal corner was pitched upon. 
But it should be re-modelled, altered, improved, 
cut down in the middle, and lengthened, as 
much as ever was an English ship-of-war. A 
skilM Frenchman, M. Benazet, was good 
enough to see to this. Under his command, 
skilful French painters went to work. * A 
skilful French chef was found to " exploiter" 
feasting department, hitherto decaying sadly : 
the French hall mark was duly stamped, and 
then the noble persons of that city began to 
flock in# 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

BADEN SOCIETY. 

On that afternoon promenade, when Baden 
comes out to look at Baden, when Baden is 
gay, and dressed, and scented, is the special oc- 
casion. Everything tends to that hour ; and for 
that, the whole morning is consumed in secret 
mysteries and preparations (up in the higher 
chambers), into which we may not too curiously 
inquire. 

But for the actors — who crowd thickly 
as flies — who swarm out of the cafe door — who 
are seen within, sitting in lazy perspective — 
who cluster round innumerable little white 
tables — who sip coffee leisurely, and cognac 
hurriedly, in a sort of sultanic fashion, and 
about whom flutter and chirp waiter insects. 
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with white buzzing napkins — who walk up and 
down, the gay men and women of Baden — who 
sit on chairs — who stand — who chatter — who 
listen to the music — who read newspapers ; for 
that bright beau monde^ in rich, rustling silks 
trailing three yards behind, in hats of every pat- 
tern — in cool, snowy linen coats and trowsers, 
without speck or fleck — in gray, in black, in 
yeUow, in all tints — in lace, in diamonds, in 
pearls — the noble, the gentle, the simple — the 
prince, due, pair, and milord — the good, the 
foolish, and the bad — the sound, steady English 
domestic pottery, and those delicate, exqui- 
sitely-moulded, bits of Sevres down from Paris 
— the wicked pate tendre, which must be held 
quite close to the eye to see that network of 
little fine cracks and speckles — what can ap- 
proach this miscellany ! In short, if the stage 
is fitting, never were there such actors. King 
Benazet has the showiest, most glittering, costly, 
and perhaps the wickedest troupe in the 
world ! 

Such costumes ! I say again. Beginning 
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with the ladies' hats, of eudless shapes inge- 
nious in their variety, from what is vulgarly 
known as the porkpie to the more fashion- 
able waggoner's hat, as it might be called ; 
hats of straw, hats of velvet — mauve, purple, 
black, and cobalt blue, with white ostrich 
feathers fluttering, and at times confined with 
a brooch of diamonds — hats tricomered, edged 
with swans' down, exactly what Mr. Fechter 
used to wear in his picturesque Lagardere dress 
— hats, in shape like a boy's or commissionaire's 
cap, with a peak coming over the eyes, and of 
blue or crimson velvet— hats of which an in- 
ventory would be wearisome. 

Diamonds at the ears ; diamonds at the dress ; 
costly bracelets on the hand ; Brussels laces, 
plentiful, but almost too quiet. See these two 
ladies tripping down in mantles of white, richly 
embroidered all over with Chinese flowers, with 
a dress to match, with a Chinese border, and 
the dress looped up in festoons, to show a 
Chinese petticoat. Some have velvet spencers, 
and white skirts. Some — and these are begin- 
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ning to be trh fashionable — are decorated with 
opera cloaks of Scotch plaids. 

Was there ever such marvellous freaks of 
dress! Such bold, daring flights, both in 
colour and pattern, in that glare of bright sun 
and broad noon-day, skimming so close to the 
edge of theatrical effect, and almost bad taste, 
that we think the next instant all must topple 
over and be lost irretrievably, but all saved by 
the skilful Parisian charioteering, even in mil- 
linery ; and we see how skilfully the m6diste 
palette can be set with the most glaring colours 
and costly materials. 

Wonderfully fresh and cool seem these snowy 
white dresses, without speck or fleck, about as 
acceptable to the eye as would be at that 
moment a cool water-ice to the taste ; matched, 
too, with petticoat, boots, everything, as in a 
sort of uniform ; and set off in good contrast 
by a broad-brimmed black velvet hat. Infi- 
nitely bewildering the varieties of these cool 
costumes — delicate grays, delicate saffrons, 
delicate " no-colours," as Mr. Carlyle would put 
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it — things easily found, but set off with braid- 
ing and decoration as delicate and not quite so 
easily to be found. That is rather a bold coupy 
and at first sight makes us gasp a little — what 
seems a pair of Chinese ladies approaching, 
but what turns out to be loose, flowing robes, 
of a palish yellow, embroidered all over with 
gaudy wreaths of flowers, like a court waist- 
coat — gorgeous silks— golden opera cloaks — 
lace shawls of matchless Brussels — gold, 
diamonds, pearls ; — these flit back and for 
ward, and make up what seems a costly 
Eastern scarf, waving in the wind, and shot 
with threads of all colours and patterns. What 
shall be said to a " casquet " of pale cerulean 
blue velvet, set off in front with a diamond 
buckle ; or to a pale pink velvet boy's cap, 
with a small peak in front, and a round Man- 
darin button of diamonds. Broad yellow straw 
hats, set on as French women alone can set them 
on, and not made to furnish that rude, garden- 
ing, sunburnt association which the same ar- 
ticle supplies when worn by our English sisters. 
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I note, too, another device which chimes in 
excellently with the theatrical atmosphere of 
the place. From the little round hats hang 
short shreds of thick black veils, in shape 
exactly like a mask — such a one as the suflter- 
ing Elvira in Don Giovanni carries in her 
hand, and holds at times before her face. The 
effect here is excellent and piquant. Of what 
quality, however, are the Donna Elviras and 
Donna Annas, he would be a gauche, surly 
fellow, who would be rude enough to in- 
quire. 

By-and-by, when faces and figures grow 
familiar, the most marvellous feature of the 
whole breaks in on us. All these Dryads and 
Hamadryads are in a state of eternal change. 
Each shifts her dress as often as a leading lady 
in a grand spectacle at the Porte St. Martin. 
Thus the lady in gray in the morning flashes 
out as the Woman in White of an afternoon 
on the grand promenade, as the woman in 
black at dinner, and as the woman in gold or 
tinsel at night. It must be one universal 
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round of dressing, and the labour must indeed 
be prodigious. 

Were there some skilful habitue at hand, 
one who has graduated in this Epicurean Uni- 
versity, he could analyze this curious miscellany 
into all its separate elements. He could tell 
us that the whole whipped cream of Paris 
society, artistic, literary, sporting, and that 
monde which is called " beau J' as well as that 
known as " demiy " had all flocked in this direc- 
tion for its villegiatura. Persons of the highest 
quality, and persons — ^it must be whispered 
ever so lightly — of the vilest quality ; persons 
of degree and no degree; barons of various 
empires, and a whole order of the Hospitallers 
of the "Knighthood of Industry;" Trench 
financiers, aflSliated to the Credit Mobilier, and 
who, as a class, seem to answer to the Farmers- 
General of the old monarchy ; and above all a 
whole Co vent Garden market of flowers. 

Threading their way through this glittering 
throng, carefully protected by a stout ruddy 
guardian, we meet our own English sisterhood, 
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and somewhy feel a little ashamed. They look 
domestic, but sadly dingy by contrast. The 
more elderly have a strange housekeeper look, 
and their clothes seem faded. Even that 
unique article of complexion, for which we 
have a deserved and famous speciaUtSj fails 
them ; for here are complexions and colour (no 
matter how or whence procured), more brilliant 
than any ever freshened by the breezes of the 
pleasant Downs of England. Perhaps it is as 
well ; for our British flowers were not made to 
flourisli in this corrupt atmosphere. Still 
there is a homage due to the society we are 
willing to accept, whatever be its quality ; and 
we should be glad to see our countrywomen 
sustain the character of such taste as there is 
among us. Less excuseable is the Briton pro- 
per — square, burly, jocund, loud of speech, and 
arrayed in a clumsy white hat, washed in many 
a shower, and the serviceable lounging coat, in 
which he has ranged many a mountain. He 
has even a complacent pride in his rags, as they 
Daay by a certain comparison be styled, and 
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stupidly does not see what an aflfront he is 
oflfering, both to good manners and to the 
fastidious society in which he is moving. Nor 
has he skill or tact enough to translate the 
strange ironical glances with which he is 
measured, or the pleasant mots, sparkling and 
frothing like champagne l?ubbles, as he passes by. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

MEYERBEER. 

But at night, when the grand event of the 
day is over — when Baden has dined and the 
clatter and fluster of general table d'hote has 
past by — we go forth again, always in that one 
direction, and make for the promenade once 
more. 

From the great hotels streams forth the 
living contingent, now fed and " restored." It 
has grown dark, and up and down through the 
fairy Baden palaces are twinkling lights and 
lanterns. All through the pastoral allees 
verts are sprinkled lamps. Lamps shine out in 
the windows or the Italian Opera side scenes, 
and dots and flashes of light dance upon 
the rippling waters that flow between the little 
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ivy-clad quays. And far up a| the Place, we 
see the bower opening, as it were, and the long 
perspective of the House of Gaming, its yellow 
columns lit by a long line of lights ; and here 
is the company gathered together again, and the 
music playing melodiously, and the cafe in brisk 
work; and the waiters performing their own 
special ballet ; and the cigars all alight and 
the universal miscellany — whole world, ''half 
world," fruit damaged and sound, " peaches at 
three sous," Britons, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German — all yeasting and fermenting in one 
noisy, chattering mass. ^ 

The green and gold kiosk, all ablaze with 
many muffled chandeliers, holds the band of 
some Prussian regiment, fifty or sixty strong. 
Most exquisite military music do they dis- 
course — so full, so rich, so tuneful, so soft, so 
loud, and with that grand, substantial crash, 
when the whole strength comes in, which we 
may despair of ever hearing among our 
English soldiery. They are now playing the 
famous duet from the Huguenots " — singing 

E 
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rather — with t^e right passion and expression. 
There is good reason for this selection, for 
there is now among the crowd, trudging it 
rather than walking, a little quaint, well- 
shaved, smooth-cheeked, angular old man, who 
carries his head back on his shoulders, and 
keeps his hands joined behind him like 
Napoleon. He wears a high-collared, old- 
fashioned dress coat, and in the daytime rides 
a donkey, and carries a shabby old green 
umbrella. Yet this irregularity of uniform is 
only thQ more fondly tolerated and encouraged, 
for the little old man is Meyerbeer. 

The figure of this famous composer was 
always welcome at two little towns — Spa 
and Baden. To the former of those places 
he was the most pai-tial ; and there he was 
regarded with a sort of affection. It was 
pleasant to see him trudging up and down on 
a sort of sturdy beat, at the public promenade, 
in a sort of rusty suit : more pleasant still to 
meet him on some of the winding paths about 
the town, riding his donkey; one -of which 
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animals was called " Meyerbeer " — out of no 
irreverent feeling certainly — in compliment to 
the illustrious rider it was allowed to carry. 

ometimes he would be met in one of the 
" alleys green," in a perfect study ; the crazy 
umbrella tied up, as it were, in a sort of bundle, 
carried a foot before him, and he himself 
dreaming over a scene in his religious pastoral, 
" Le Pardon'' At Baden, however, they paid 
him the more dignified homage of naming one 
of their little open streets after him. ) 

On one of these nights at Spa, there was to 
be a little festival concert, not at the regular 
" Booms," but up at the old-fashioned rococo 
building, outside the town : the older rooms — 
which have a Louis Quatorze flavour — where 
persons of quality on their grand tour, a 
hundred years ago, danced their sarabands and 
minuets; and where wandering kings, hke 
Peter the Great and the Count de Falkenstein, 
were entertained. Those who fancy the 
pleasant pictures of manners to be foimd in the 
" Amusemens de Spa," and the " Amusemens 
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d'Aix-la-Chapelle," whicli in their grotesque 
images of pedantic courtiers, is like looking at 
bits of old Sevres, should read those agreeable 
little chronicles among the faded splendours of 
this " W^uxhall," as they still call it. 

On this night the whole of the little city, 
strangers and natives, poured out in full dress 
to the Wauxhall. For the concert was 
''offered" to the composer in honour of his 
birth-day, or of some anniversary. The sight 
was pretty and almost inspiring, especially 
when the Maestro came in, in a singularly ill- 
fitting black dress suit that seemed all angles, 
but which was more welcome and characteristic 
than if he had come in one of the most correct 
and fashionably cut garments. If he had, 
perhaps the effect would have been much the 
same. Every one rose with a monster rustle 
to do honour to the little dried money-lender- 
looking old man, who came in so tremblingly, 
and was officiously thrust into a chair of state, 
near his two handsome Jewish daughters. 

The music was good, all except the most 
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important feature of the programme — the great 
duett from the Huguenots, to sing which a 
portly butt shaped basso, and an almost veteran 
soprano, had been fetched from Brussels. Some 
way the tiling did not go. They had not been 
in musical harness together, neither or- 
chestra nor singers. In the language of the 
patrons of " Le Sport," — many of whom were 
present — there was terrible "jibbing." The 
veteran Soprano, roused by the sound of 
battle, broke away outright from the ranks. 
It was unfortunate, for the great Master was 
painfully sensitive to imperfection in the per- 
formance of his own music, and it could be 
seen in his face how acutely he suffered. 

In Baden there is nothing of the vulgar Vaux- 
hall association or idea of the ten thousand ad- 
ditional lamps. The lamps, indeed, are few, 
but the whole has a sort of genuine fairyland 
look, with a tint of Bendermere and the Feast 
of Eoses. The great cafe, directed by an 
artist of tremendous reputation from Paris, 
has its hundred guests within and without — 
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within, in those glittering halls into which we 
can peep; without, at those hundred little 
marble tables which are almost mixed up with 
those who walk. Every one who sits and 
sips, does so tranquilly, and with the repose 
of a sultan. We are, indeed, all sultans and 
Moslems, for no one gets angry or excited, or 
rages, but dreams life away. And there are 
chairs everjrwhere, and a crowd of chairs, as 
it were reserved, seats, under M. Benazet's 
gaming portico (which joins the gaming cafe), 
and mammas and papas, and the little children 
in white, sit there quite happily, and enjoy 
the scene and listen to the music. Every one 
is in spirits, and, walking up and down, 
chatters and gesticulates to his neighbour. 
And here is the noble Prussian band striking 
in Wagner's Tannhauser, and large parties, 
mainly German, I suspect, gather round the 
illuminated kioske, and applaud heartily. 

There is a steady stream up the steps of 
M. Benazet's gaming portico into M. Benazet's 
gaming tabernacle. All the windows of 
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M. Benazet's tabernacle are flung wide open 
(they are almost level with the ground), and 
we can see into the Pompadour drawing-rooms, 
and discern the dark figures stooping over to- 
wards the shaded lamps, and can hear the 
musical click of the galloping roulette ball. 
Hot draughts are borne out to us. Bowing 
reverentially, we go in with the stream. 
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CHAPTEK THE FIFTH. 

A NIGHT AT "THE TABLl^JS." 

It is droll to read over the door, in large 
letters, the innocent inscription "conversa- 
tion." There is a sort of pleasant irony in 
this — for conversation of all things in the 
world is least wished for — is scarcely thought 
of, and would scarcely be tolerated. Unhappy 
creatures who have lost everything, looking 
up hastily, as they tramp out, might wish it 
changed, and might' sardonically suggest, 
" Voi ch' intrate," &c. Here is that first hall 
into which the stream passes at once, without 
break of porch or stair, — for we have not, 
as at Spa, to struggle up a steep but spacious 
flight of stairs, to the second story — which 
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exertion has very often brought with it sage 
reflection, and shows a lack of wisdom in those 
who planned the arrangement. At Baden 
there is no such obstruction to "conversar 
tion." We may indeed linger in that charming 
haJl, for there are velvet couches all round, 
each upon a step, and no time can be lost 
by doing so — for two glass doors down at 
the far end are open, and we can see figures 
standing and all looking one way; and we 
can hear the faint tic-tic — click-click, of the 
marble dancing round and round in its brass 
circus. 

A more charming salon, with its mirrors, 
lustres, and musicians' galleries, cannot be 
conceived. So long and spacious, so like a 
dancing room stolen out of a French royal 
Palace. The floor is a dark and delicate par- 
quetrie ; and the walls are in the Louis Qua- 
torze style of ornament — Cupids, arabesques, 
flowers, and gilding. The whole, indeed, 
is a little faded, which only the more imparts 
to it the dignity of a royal palace ; and there 
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are chandeliers crowded with globes : for " Ad- 
ministration " is profuse in matter of lamps ; 
and knows, with every sagacious ball-giver, 
tliat abundant light is the cheapest as well 
as the most effectual shape of magnificence. 
Yet this chamber was not considered fine 
enough : new ball-rooms were built and deco- 
rated ; and this one serves as a mere ante 
room, or lounge. 

Little boys sit up aloft, twine garlands, 
and hold cornucopias, according to all the 
sports and pastimes sanctioned by the renais- 
sance style of decoration. Gilding tips all the 
Kttle prominences, and delicate panelling fills 
in the panelling, reflected many times in 
spreading mirrors. Unhappily, those little 
cherubs are sitting up aloft, watching over no 
soul's special interest — so busy are they pad- 
dling among gorgeous clouds and giving 
proper exercise to their little pink propor- 
tions. 

But closely inside those glass doors — so 
delicately muffled up in muslin — are other 
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chambers, where the play goes on — perfect 
boudoirs in their decorations. So too with 
the newer rooms, recently decorated by Se- 
chan — the ball-room, and the Salon des Flmrs^ 
and the Salon de Pompadour — in the best 
style of that magnificent modern renaissance 
in which French artists almost run wild. 
These rooms are a mass of gold and delicate 
white; or, to quote the description of M. 
Guinot, a rapturous panegyrist of the place 
and its menus plaisirs, " d'elegantes colonnes, 
supportant de riches frontons cintres, de gra- 
cieuses figures tenant des gerbes de lumiere, 
les girandoles, les lustres, les vasques remplies 
de fleurs, la cheminee artistement historiee, les 
peintures des espaces vides entre les pans 
coupes, representant des jardins et des archi- 
tectures en perspective dans le goiit des maitres 
italiens, tout dans la decoration de cette salle 
appartient au grand style de la Eenaissance." 
He then goes on to describe the " magnifique 
plafond a compartiments encadre d'une balus- 
trade a jour, un ciel dans lequel voltige un 
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orchestre aerien d'enfants ailes, amours et 
genies armes de leurs instruments nielodieuxr 
Allowing a small margin for this gorgeous- 
ness of description, the effect is certainly 
handsome; and it is curious to think that 
every element, the pillars, the cornices, and, 
above all, the " orchestra of winged children," 
and their "melodious instruments," were all 
" turned out " in M. Sechan's workshop, sent 
down by rail from Paris, and put together 
under skilful supervision. 

The air reeks, and is at sick-chamber heat. 
The sacrifices are going on with a strange 
energy. From twelve noon until twelve mid- 
night, they will not cease for a minute. The 
furnace is in full work, the dervishes over- 
tasked more cruelly than starving curates at 
home. 

Hard, very hard is it to know what manner 
of worship is Moloch's, for the devotees are 
crowded together, wedged fast and close to- 
gether, about his altar. Triple, quadruple 
rows ! over which, by straining desperately, a 
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short glimpse is gained of the long green 
sacrificial altar, and of the offerings. Moloch, 
amiable god, does not require living babies 
for his furnace, only what some of us love 
better than our babies — our gold and silver 
pieces. See the dervishes and the dervish- 
in-chief, all furnished with their pastoral 
crooks or rakes, which they manipulate with 
an infinite skill — see them fenced in densely 
by that quickset human hedge, that heaving, 
gasping, fretting, exulting, despairing, human 
hedge. 

Surely never was such piety as this ; never 
do pilgrims in church struggle so painfully 
for front places, strain their necks so cruelly 
to hear and to see, not to lose a word or a 
form of the great ceremonial. 

Here the service is chaunted out of a 
Talmud, or Koran, or Mormon book written 
in black and red characters, bound, and let- 
tered on the back, Eouge et Noir.'' A sober 
and decent congregation sitting tranquilly in 
their chairs ; no lunging, no violent stretching 
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of arms, but each busy with his book of 
Hours, read — curious to say — with a long pin. 
This is a chapel for persons of quality : only 
substantial holocausts are laid down upon the 
altar. And there in the centre, high heaped 
and glittering, is that banquet of specie; 
layers of bank curl-papers, tureens running over 
with gold drops, long fat sausage-rolls of 
silver, all prepared for such as truly love and 
serve the great divinity, Moloch. Prayer- 
books are to be seen, lying on the ground well 
thumbed, and punctured all over with pin- 
holes ; which apparent profanity is but these 
poor folks' manner of prayer. So many pin- 
holes, so much devout ejaculation. That young 
man with the florid face and straw-coloured 
whiskers, and who is, as it were, washing his 
fingers in* a golden heap, has used a bushel of 
such cards. About him there is a legend 
afloat ; as, indeed, there is about most persons 
in that chapel. He is a sea-captain newly paid 
off, and he came here, flush of prize-money, and 
of that good-natured milk which mixes in the 
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blood of many sea-captains. Boldly he faced 
Moloch ; and five hundred of that god's golden 
pieces flowed into his pocket. Business then 
took him home ; but within a week he was 
back again, swearing with sea-captains' oaths to 
beard Moloch still further. Since which fatal 
day, the golden current has flowed steadily from 
him, until it has left him washing his fingers 
in that last heap, and doubtful whether to go 
on, or in his own phrase "belay !" Belay, 
indeed, he had best, while there is yet time. 
That small heap is all that remains to him ; 
Moloch has long since gotten back his own, as, 
indeed, he usually does. Dervishes with 
canonicals off, and when they have relapsed 
into private life, whisper to us, rubbing their 
fingers, that they deem all won money only so 
much lent money, to be carried awhile in the 
pocket ; but to be rendered back eventually 
with a terrible interest. There are legends 
concerning even the dervishes, certain of whom 
— sallow, careworn men — are pointed at as 
having once possessed fortunes of their own, 
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long since prayed (or played) away to the last 
franc, on Moloch's altar ; and the legends say that 
the king has generously turned them into his 
priests, and now generously allows them 
eighteen Trancs a day for their service. Legend, 
too, concerning the pale-cheeked Parisian lady, 
with her little girl, who is moving so restlessly 
from room to room, from window to window, 
and taking secret and wistftil glances over at 
the altar. Her husband is playing, praying 
there — a mere boy and petit-maitre — married 
for his looks. The legend runs, that the Pari- 
sian lady, married for her ingots, had come 
down by herself, leaving the boy-husband at 
horfte ; had met with a frightful tempest of ill- 
luck ; . had lost of her ingots one thousand 
pounds sterling ; and had now set the boy- 
husband to strive if he could not fight it back 
for her. The little girl clinging to her skirt 
knows not that it is her portion now balancing 
on a point — the point of Pin ! Madame cannot 
contain herself longer, and is bending over, 
nervously asking for news — good news. A 
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toss and a shrug, and display of open palms, is 
sufficient answer. A key from madame's neck 
is put into the child's little hand, and she is 
presently skipping homeward, bound for 
mamma's private desk, quite proud and joyful. 
This legend will see its end to night. 

There is a square, shock-haired head, long 
estranged from comb or brush exercise, with a 
face dull and wooden, and laid down on Kal- 
muck lines. That Tartar face nevgr lifts its 
eye from the green, knows no distraction all 
day or all night long, he plays and prays on 
a system," steadily, unswervingly, and with 
fatal sacrifices. Moloch chuckles with deUght 
when he sees his followers taking to " systems." 
The road to his kingdom is paved — not with 
good intentions, but with systems. Unflinch- 
ingly he doubles his moneys when beaten, and 
tries that long game with Moloch. 

There is a terrible old lady, past all other 
enjoyment, playing fiercely, and with an 
earnestness truly diabolic. She sits beside a 
dervish, for convenience, and has a private rake 

p 
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all to herself, which she flourishes as a witch 
does her professional crooked-top stick, and yet 
her gold is leaving her surely. Her notes are 
being steadily transmuted in the alchemist's 
pot, and by a process truly beautiful, see the 
specie trickling like a golden rill from the 
cunning fingers of the dervish, to be clutched 
by her palsied hands and temporarily made use 
of, but sure to trickle back again into the fur- 
nace. Tearful witch ! Withdraw, and cease to 
struggle with Destiny ! 

Get near the table ; and if you do win, you 
can only recover your stakes by a fierce stretch 
or lunge. Privateer old ladies are doing a brisk 
business, snapping up, at the proper moment, 
the small winnings, say ten francs, of the 
boyish Englishman who is imperfect in his 
French, and whose protest is unavailing. It 
is getting on to eleven, and there is but little 
time left to win or lose. The room is hot, 
M. le Due and his three friends of " Le Sport," 
well dined — are standing on the outskirts. 
They had begun carelessly, and with ennui ; but 
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having lost, and won, are growing interested 
and laying down larger stakes. The two young 
Englishmen, merchants' sons, have got seats 
at the table, and are playing heavily. The 
Banker's heir-apparent from Frankfort, a 
heavy, hulking, pink-cheeked, overgrown ^amm, 
who has been fluttering round this terrible 
candle for two days, losing a thousand francs 
now and again — a kind of teasing, fretful, 
phlebotomizing, which, collectively, he finds to 
be getting serious — is determined to go 
seriously to work this night. There is also 
the pale, dried, diplomatist English milord; 
slightly jaundiced, tall, slight, and little bent ; 
he, too, is busy. And there is the general 
"ruck," as it were, the "gallery," as the 
Croupiers call them, who stand round and 
dabble in a Httle silver and a little gold, who 
are thrown into despair by the loss of fifteen 
francs, and into tumultuous joy by a gain 
of the same amount. The time is eleven, 
just struck musically on a Louis-Quatorze 
clock. 
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M. le Due has down a note on the Bank of 
France, for one thousand francs. His friends 
have each a " masse," as it it is called, of, say, 
each twenty napoleons. The Frankfort 
Banker has two " billets " of a thousand francs 
each, and the yellow Milord has " engage" on 
the red a pleasant composite heap of a blue 
rouleau and some napoleons. The " gallery," 
truly contemptible on such an occasion with 
its Uttle gains and losses, is feverishly casting 
down or taking up its trumpery gold tind 
silver, to a very small amount. Croupier X. 
is "making up" the table; mark how dex- 
trously he keeps all distinct ; M. h Due, though 
his note for a thousand francs is down, stakes 
only half. His friends allow only five each of 
their " masses" to be risked. The Frankfort 
Banker lets all go of his amount, and the 
yellow Milord risks but ten louis of his com- 
posite heap. Croupier keeps all distinct and 
clear, touches each with the point of his little 
rakes, calling out the amount risked of each — 
" moitie du billet," for M. le Due ; " Cinq 
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louis a la masse," for his friends; Tout va" 
for the Frankfort Banker, now beginning to 
breathe a little hard, and for Milord, Le 
rouleau." Then for the gallery, who are 
tumbling down their florins, and mean coins in a 
loose scattered fashion ; vigilant Croupier, with 
a touch gets the stray coins together, divines 
the colour they were aimed at, and arranges 
his board as prettily as can be conceived. 
Everything is ready; the green baize, richly 
covered, dotted over both on the "couleur," 
" a I'envers" on rouge" and " noir," with gold, 
silver and fluttering silver paper billets. At 
the last moment M. le Comte, just dropped in, 
calls from the bottom of the table, " Dix louis 
a rouge," and Croupier X. good-naturedly lays 
down the sum for him. Now, at last — 
" Messieurs faites le jeu : le jeu est fait," and 
with a moment of stillness, and every face, 
noble, simple, shorn, unshaven, mean, and 
squalid, turning towards the high priest— the 
fatal cards begin to drop from his fingers in 
two lines. 
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It is but a moment ; — " Un !" chants Crou- 
pier at the end of the first line of cards, and 
half the battle is fought ; " Trois," at the end 
of the second ; " Eouge gagne et la couleur !" 
Down sink hearts, up rises colour. Heavy- 
sighs of relief, and sparkling eyes, universal 
rustle, joy, and perhaps some despair. First 
clatter of rakes, gathering in the harvest, done 
with alacrity ; gold, silver, and the billets de 
banque floating on the top like froth — all 
raked in. Frankfort Banker has lost, but 
beyond a little, light spasm of his lips, takes 
it calmly. M. le Due has lost, Milord won, 
whose dry yellow face lightens as he whispers 
with satisfaction to a highly moustached friend, 
that he knew the red would come up. Some- 
way everyone knows that the red will come 
up when it does come up. A shopkeeper, or 
so, from Strasburg, has lost ten francs, and 
is overwhelmed, and will go home penitently 
to his wife. Smaller fry of the gallery will be 
crushed too ; but as a rule the larger sufierers 
take their losses far more manftdly. Now 
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comes payment, silver first, gold after, notes 
last, rive franc pieces seem to spout, as it 
were, from Croupier's hands ; where there are 
four lying, where there are two, where there 
is one — no matter what the distance — a heavy- 
molten stream of silver comes spouting ; four 
jangling down melodiously on top of the four, 
two on the two, one on the one — aim most 
accurate ; sometimes one straggles away, but a 
neat touch with the rake brings aU together. 
Sometimes where various heaps have got too 
close, the whole becomes a confused mass ; 
but two strokes of the rake sets all clear. 
Then for the gold, waiting patiently en grand 
seigneur ; the rake is thrust into this heap, 
separates neatly five pieces, and carries them 
away home. From my lord who has won, a lot 
of stray pieces are thus carried ofi*; but in their 
stead comes rolling back a blue rouleau. So 
with the billets de banque. All is over and 
adjusted in a few seconds ; and now there is 
a melodious clatter of gold upon gold, of silver 
upon silver, as Croupiers industriously and with 
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vigour gather up and sort their spoil ; setting 
each with each according to its kind, back to 
back, in long rows, sinuous, like gold and silver 
coiled snakes. There — ^the ground is cleared ; 
M. le Croupier is looking to the right and left 
again, has moistened the tip of his finger, and 
is about to deal. There are some broken 
spirits walking away gloomily, leaving the 
room ; but there are more struggling to the 
front, with many a Pardon, Monsieur." 
There is, too, that strange sound — elsewhere 
insignificant— the scraping of a chair pushed 
back ; some one retiring, pushing their way 
out. Only the ''business gamesters" sit; and 
that abrupt retreat means defeat for the day, 
if not for the season. Up runs the servant of 
the place with a greasy simper, carries off the 
defunct gamester's chair, and thus gives room 
for more of the gallery to stand, and besides, 
when an habitue comes in, gives an opportunity 
of officious politeness. 

Sometimes a coin, gold or silver, drops 
under the table, and the little scene that takes 
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place is scaxcely complimentary to the morals 
of the place. Oily domestic hears the well- 
known sound from afar, and comes running 
with a lighted taper at the end of a stick. 
Meanwhile, the gaming lady or gentleman 
who has dropped the money, watches carefully 
every one near, and will not, for the world, hear 
of their stooping to look for it. Inexperienced 
persons do sometimes bend down, but are at 
once politely checked by another menial, coast- 
ing about warily. Menial with the light goes 
in on all fours, as it were into a cellar, and 
gropes. Sometimes he finds it, in which case 
he is rewarded (but he must not go in, too far 
out of sight). Sometimes he does not find it, 
in which case it is assumed that it has already 
been found, and is at that moment sticking to 
the sole of a Knight of Industry, which has 
ingeniously been made adhesive for the pur- 
pose. 

Those menials, watchdogs, " bullies," bruisers, 
what not — what a slimy, greasy, undertaker's- 
man-look they have. Much preferable are the 
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gorgeous liveried creatures of Spa and Hom- 
burg — moustaches, white stockings — Tartars 
plated over ! Those men are in dingy black, 
and positively have an air of gin. They are 
strong and stout, and suited to the rough 
work they may have to perform at any mo- 
ment. Someway when a little dispute or 
noise sets in, you see these birds of prey 
clustering softly together — ^hurrying in the 
directio.n— Jonathan "Wilds and Blueskins in 
decent black suits ! They are each furnished 
with the little red and black marking cards, 
and those wonderful corking pins. Only 
yesterday I discovered that aU the cigar 
allumettes of the chief tobacconists of the 
place are made of shreds of these gaming 
cards, pricked over with many pin-holes. A 
not inappropriate destiny, finishing in what 
they began — wreaths of smoke. 

Young Frankfort Banker, by-and-by, I see 
has now increased his mises to six thousand 
francs (£240), the highest the table allows. 
I see the light, fluttering heap of notes, repos- 
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ing on each other. There is a sort of good 
genius with him — a friend who is earnestly 
remonstrating — ^remonstrations accepted fiercely 
and testily, as is usual. On the other side a 
lady friend, lively, and noisy, plays the evil 
genius, encouraging the luckless Banker on to 
his fate. I see him fingering his roll of notes 
wistfully, looking desperately at the table, 
and now back again at his notes. Friend 
interposes softly. Female friend strikes in 
cheerfully : " Go forward, mm garqon. That's 
right. Don't heed him. Try the bold game. 
Courage I lliat's right — don't be afraid, my 
poor child. There/' 

Very well ! Never mind,'' says the friend, 
fiercely. " By-and-by we shall have a dramatic 
scene." 

"Bah! mm ahhiy says the female friend, 
with a scofi*; and down goes the fluttering 
heap of silver paper in the centre, on the 
square department of the coukur. 

" Couleur gagne !" sings the Croupier ; and 
the hulking Banker draws a sigh of relief; 
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and the female evil genius pats him on the 
shoulder, and says, "Tiens, mon gargon! 
c'est ca!" and shakes her head defiantly at 
the friend. Presently Croupier draws all the 
notes towards him, counts them, puts them 
back, and laying a single new fluttering note 
upon the top of his rake, places it down with 
a complimentary air upon its fellows. They 
are gracious, and seem pleased at the Banker's 
winning. Again friend interposes, but is 
repulsed good-humouredly. Six thousand francs 
are again staked on the couleur. 

" Ca va ! mon gar9on !" says the evil genius. 
" "We shall have it all back !" People are now 
coming in from other rooms, and drawing 
closer, to see this high play. But the couleur 
loses this time, and the fluttering heap is 
swept in fiercely. Looks are turned on the 
heavy Banker to see how he bears it. He is 
impatient, and has fresh notes ready. Evil 
genius actually laughs, as though it were a 
good joke. I hear sighs of commiseration 
from female bosoms — Le pauvre garqon I He 
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stakes again — loses again ; stakes again — 
loses ! They seem to fall on him like crash- 
ing blows on a losing prize-fighter. He seems 
to strike out wildly. "Wins this time — will win 
the next time — when the clock strikes, and it 
ends for that night. He is left shipwrecked * 
There are a hundred little dramas like this 
being played all day long. There is at least 
one such for every three minutes of the day. 
Not of the flashy, effective pattern — the hag- 
gard gamester rushing from the room to be 
found in the wood weltering in his gore, and 
such-like, which are the recognised situations 
for the traditional stories — but little, quiet 
bits of domestic life, very characteristic. A 
volume might be filled with "slides," as it 
were, of this pattern. A hundred little his- 
tories told. Of the newly-married pair (the 
dressing-case cover still bright and unsoiled) 
who stray in fondly together, and drop a piece 
or two the first day for the "fun of the 

♦ There is no over-colouring in this little scene. It oc- 
curred exactly as described. 
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thing," who win, and who begin to relish the 
" horribly wicked " place ; who come there regu- 
larly in the evening after table d'hote, and 
who win still (a little silver), and who actually 
dream of making all their bridal tour expenses ; 
who begin to lose, not merely the few silver 
pieces gained, but some of the funds actually 
destined for the bridal expenses; who grow 
testy and snappish, coram publico, and tartly 
tax each other with this or that unlucky bit of 
play, and with a "I told you there was no 
chance of the red, but you would," &c. Of the 
little, trim, French, milliner-looking woman, 
in the broad-leafed straw hat, who flutters and 
hovers anxiously about that handsome boy- 
husband of hers, as before described, who is 
sitting with his head between his hand, and 
playing doggedly and defiantly, and losing, as 
of course. I hear her wistful inquiries, and 
his rough answer — for this play turns us all 
into rude bears. "Who leaves the table hastily, 
goes over to her, seizes a gold chain, and 
drags it from her neck; hurries ofi" with it, 
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and returns with money. Of a hundred such 
little parlour dramas, which repeat themselves, 
and become, as of course, a part of the daily 
routine. A parUamentary return of the 
agonies endured in those rooms would make 
a strange and fearful total. But the calm 
ofl&cials sit unmoved, and proceed with their 
work like machines. 

The eccentricities of players are curious. 
One comes rushing in, hot and furious, casts 
down his gold, haphazard, anywhere, sees it 
swept away, and rushes out as he came. Of 
a Sunday I have seen a quiet, trading-looking 
youth come, hesitate for half an hour, hover 
round, in and out, like the old image of the 
moth, and then put down his single note of 
one thousand francs. Away it fluttered, as 
it were on wings. He walked away slowly. 
I following him with curiosity. I saw that 
he went straight to the railway, whence he 
came, and took a third-class ticket. No 
doubt he recollected that Sunday for long 
after. But whose was that note ? 
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It is a strange study, too, to keep the eyes 
off cards or Croupiers, and learn the result 
from the amphitheatre of faces round. Never 
was there such unconscious power of expres- 
sion. Success can be read there, as well from 
boisterous, exulting joy in the novices, as from 
the calm, serene steadiness of the more expe- 
rienced. Defeat can be read there, too, as 
well in unconcealed despair or disgust, or 
open impatience; but more particidarly in 
a restless turning away of the face from the 
table, which is the habitual shape of accepting 
a loss. Some merely elevate their eyes quietly, 
* as who should say "what a fatality." Some, 
the jeunesse doree notably take their heaviest 
loss with a boisterous good-humoured fit of 
laughter. For such we have someway more 
sympathy, than for dark despair and scowling 
^untenances. For losers utterly ruined there 
is no pity — ^rather mere contempt ; and it is a 
painful tableau when the deep player, stripped 
of everything, hot, jaded, and hopeless, pushes 
back his chair, and tries to get through the 
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crowd. Every one is anxious to be rid of 
him, and resents the inconvenience. He is 
known to be a pauper, temporary or per- 
manent. Half a dozen are greedy for his 
chair. And the Croupiers, who have his 
gold before them, do not even look after 
him. 

Eoulette, of this Sunday night, at eleven, 
seems like a riot. A mob surrounds the table, 
struggling, fighting, to be allowed to drop 
down their silver pieces on the table, which 
it is unlikel}'', even if they win, they will ever 
recover. There are pirates and sharks abroad 
of this night, with good places and skilful 
fingers. The innocent protest ; but in vain. 
There is a scorbutic old lady, of the Barnaby 
pattern, who makes this branch of industry 
her specialite, and thrives on it, though some- 
times the Croupiers, who know her and watch 
her, take part against her. Eaw English youtlis 
suffer much from her, and when charged with 
(what we must call a genteel theft) her acting 
of innocence falsely aspersed, is admirable. 

G 
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There is no redress. The table grows impa- 
tient at any rixe, and growls angrily at the 
disputants ; they are hindering the game. 

Everything to night is express. So much 
money is out that I note the Croupiers rake 
in their gains with a quick and fierce impetu- 
osity, as though they apprehended a rescue on 
its passage. The clatter of rakes on five-franc 
pieces at such busy moments is like large hail- 
stones on a green-house. The heavy silver 
coins have accumulated almost to incon- 
venience. When they pay, they gush silver. 

After all, this is the liveliest and most 
exciting of the games. Most wait until the 
sharp burr tells that the marble ball has 
started, and is running; then all stoop, and 
stretch, and lunge, and fire pieces at numbers 
with marvellous rapidity. Not a second is 
lost. Most wonderful is the gamester, with his 
hands and pockets full of pieces, as it were of 
stones, with which, bending over, he covers 
this, that, every number, scattering his pieces 
as though from a watering-pot. Now the 
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ball has begun to dance and clatter among 
the brass cells. He has one second more, and 
has contrived to drop a dozen more coins here, 
there, and everywhere. Then comes "H ne 
va plus/* and the gigantic raking sets in. 
Strange to say, those large speculators who 
try to make the game "safe," are rarely so 
successful as smaller fry. By some perverseness 
the lucky number seems to select the quarter 
of the board not incumbered by this profuse 
array of coins. He will cover the board as 
closely as here represented. Usually some 
adroit gamester will insinuate two or three 
pieces among the great speculators, for he has 
no right to monopolise the ground, and the 
result will be a pleasant embarras^ it being 
impossible to identify the successful pieces. 
The result is decided by the greatest amount 
of efl&rontery, and perhaps by a scramble. 

Again have we to admire the admirable 
calculating powers of these Croupiers. By a 
rare chance a single shining new five-franc 
piece lies upon the number ten, and into the 
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little brass, labelled ten, has the ball leaped 
and is at rest. 

Envied coinl It is regarded hungrily. 
Croupier taps it with his rake, and inquires, 
" A qui cettepihce f A sheepish, rustic-looking 
shopman — rusty in his garments, claims it 
with timidity, and is almost scared at his 
own success. He, too, is regarded with 
interest — with envy. Croupier, in a business* 
like way, washes his hands, as it were, in a 
heap of silver, and begins spilling, as it were, 
coins, in symmetrical rows, of five pieces each ; 
then shoves it over to the rustic shopman. 
He, quite dazed with his bliss, takes what is 
offered to him gratefully. He knows not what 
it is — ^is too bewildered to count. Then there 
are coins on some of the four numbers of which 
the winning number is one, and an opera- 
tion in proportion has to be gone through in 
a second, and the amount paid. For them 
now comes showering down, with heavy thud- 
thud, metallic hailstones, aimed with a strange 
precision at these happy survivors. Huge 
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silver pieces are spouting in a shower from 
the dervish's hand. There are other coins, 
coasting, as it were, near the happy number, 
in a less degree, and their claims have to be 
properly calculated — the result made into the 
shape of dainty little columns of gold and 
silver mixed, gently propelled over to the 
blessed winner to be greedily empochS-edj ac- 
cording to the phrase. But when the thin, 
gaunt Englishman, who looks more or less 
dissipated and use^ who is decorated with a 
moustache that grows raggedly, has, by some 
strange chance, placed his napoleon on the 
lucky number, when Croupier has chanted 
"Vingt cinq! noir pairet passe!'' and the 
bright glittering darling yeUow coin is seen 
reposing softly on the happy square, — a flutter 
and rustle runs round. Happy Englishman ! 
So calm and so careless. They envy him, not 
the amount so much, for that is nothing 
startling — thirty^two napoleons — ^but the rare 
luck — the winning against such odds. He 
leads his coin away, just as the Derby winner 
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is led past, pursued with admiring glances. 
And yet the gaunt Englishman has received 
back but a tithe of the capital he has put out. 
He has been busy all the evening — all the 
week. He cannot play with silver; it tastes 
like weak tea after brandy. He has had losses 
and gains too, but many more losses. This is 
behind all those grand coups we see and envy. 
They are, as it were, a miserable dividend of 
two-and-sixpence in the pound. Can we not 
sympathize with that surly Englishman who, 
coming out ftirious after being stripped to the 
last feather by the calm eunuchs and viziers 
of Benazet, saw a Frenchman at the door in 
the act of kneeling down and tying his shoe, 
very much as though he were in skirmishing 
order. A strange fit seized on the Enghsh- 
man ; he could not restrain himself, but rush- 
ing at the Frenchman, gave him a sound, 
bitter, satisfactory kick ; adding at the same 
time, " You are always tjdng your shoe !" The 
feeling of mind that prompted this outrage is 
quite comprehensible. 
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What dramatic shapes, I say again; what 
eccentricities! The man who comes rushing 
in like a fiiry, throws down a note without 
looking to the right or left, loses, and is gone ! 
The man, who gives money to his friend in 
the street, and bids him, as the clock strikes 
two, walk in and put it down on the number 
two ! The man who asked the lady to put 
down for him, seeing something encouraging 
in her face. The men who are always 
getting cards — ^the punting cards — and those 
pleasant " punting " pins with the large round 
heads, and who punt with surprising diligence, 
but never play; I believe they have col- 
lections, and whole museums of little punc- 
tured cards and pins at home. That man, too, 
with the MS. book, so neatly ruled and tabu- 
lated, and who is present from morning till 
night, reporting every turn and number of the 
ball, what entertainment can he find in that 
office? The legend goes that he has been 
engaged by a company of actionnaires, pos- 
sibly a sociStS anonyme, to furnish them with 
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valuable data, which, when of respectable 
extent, will be submitted to a skilful mathe- 
matician to calculate whatever doctrine of 
chance may be got out of them. The Com- 
pany's funds will then be applied in a series of 
duly regulated mises. 

There is a buhl cabinet in the room, which 
is surveyed at times with a greedy interest, 
for it is known to be a sort of temporary bank 
or strong box of the Administration. Now 
and again, when M. le Marquis sends one 
of the undertaker's menials for a rouleau or so 
on loan (which he does very much as though 
Jie were sending for a toothpick, and which is 
brought to him much in the sam^ way), a 
gray-headed Dissenting-looking old gentleman 
in a tail-coat unlocks this buhl safe, and 
snatches out a blue rouleau or two. A hundred 
pair of eyes assist at the operation, but they 
have barely a glimmer of the treasure within ; 
the menial carries it away stealthily, like a 
candle-end done up in blue paper. 

Skilfiil persons who have studied and com- 
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pared the physiognomies of Administrations 
generally make this remark, that the one 
which Grand Duke Benazet directs is the 
least complaisant of the whole. At Homburg 
there is a charming delicacy — a superfluity of 
attention to players and non-players — a strew- 
ing of flowers — a crowning of garlands, as it 
were ; Administration suggests the idea of a 
poor soft put-upon Administration. There 
are sturdy British fathers in tweeds, and coats 
of true British build, who grasp their sticks 
tightly when they tell you, " Sir, it is an immoral 
system — grossly immoral — a gang of sharpers, 
sir, which if we had before us at Bullington, 
we would set in the stocks." This true moral 
patron will still sit on the simple-hearted 
Administration's velvet couches, in the Admi- 
nistration s reading-room, and will glare 
impatiently while waiting for the Administra- 
tion Times. He will go to the Administration 
courts, and take his daughters to the Admi- 
nistration balls. He will listen to the delight- 
ful music of the Administration playing in the 
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kiosk. Going away he will chuckle over all 
he has " got out" of them, " and, egad, sir, 
never left them a penny, not a penny, 
sir.'* Poor soft Administration, to be so put 
upon. They even suggest the idea that they 
like that sort of thing. They go out of 
their way to be tricked and humbugged 
in this fashion. Here are gamekeepers, 
dogs, and prize shooting grounds of the 
Administration, and, I believe, even guns, 
if it be insisted upon. Surely, patrons 
of the sport cannot contribute to the - ne- 
cessities of the Administration! Was there 
ever such a suicidal policy ? Mysterious 
body ! 

No ; in Duke Benazet^s dominions they are 
not nearly so easy and foolishly good-natured, 
and for this simple reason the de jure govern- 
ment has an unhandsome, unmanly way of 
dealing with them, threatening periodically, 
every now and again, to withdraw their 
licence. It is believed there is no serious 
intention of this sort on foot ; but still it 
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imparts an unhappy tone of insecurity to the 
commonwealth. There is an antagonism too, 
between the two governments. The Boi 
fainSant believes he is strong and independent, 
and might flourish without their aid. He 
envies them their popularity. But in Homburg 
all is charming harmony. There is a lease of 
tremendous length, stretching, I believe, to the 
end of the century, such as only good and 
improving tenants deserve; they are secure, 
and cannot be evicted. Everything is smooth. 
Croupiers have private instructions to smile, 
and satisfy all claims with empressement. There 
are ladies and gentlemen there who make a 
genteel profession of acting the victim of a 
mistake of the bank s, and who each day suffer 
from their little silver piece being raked in by 
a very pardonable mistake. These persons 
trade on the compUant temper of the Admi- 
nistration, and actually earn the price of their 
day's table d'h6te in this pleasant way. Poor 
bank ! But I note at Baden, Administration 
is captious, inclined to question, and by no 
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means willing to furnish dinners to ladies and 
gentlemen of the world of industry. They are 
polite, but stem. It is not their fault, but 
that of their position. It is not to be expected 
that men with a writ of ejectment hanging over 
their heads can be so generous. At Spa I 
have seen the bashful Englishman, who has just 
timorously ventured his first coin, who has left 
it there accumulating in a pleasant run of luck, 
and is doubtful whether he has won or lost, 
with mournful eyes follow the remorseless rake 
sweeping it in as an unclaimed waif or stray. 
But a good Englishman standing near, by-and- 
by tells him, with a chuckle, how he has been 
served ; and then watchful Croupier, who has 
seen and translated the whiper, makes up si 
pile of the exact amount, and tosses it down to 
the wondering Englishman. With a business 
conducted on such fair liberal principles, no 
wonder the good men prosper, and yet how 
curiously after all are the good and evil 
balanced. At Baden we all take our hats in 
with us. At Spa, Administration keeps a serf 
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in livery at the door, wlio looks carefully after 
them as well as our umbrellas. At Baden it 
seemed a little grasping petitesse, unworthy as 
it were of so great an organization to levy 
moneys for the keep of our umbrellas. At 
Spa, however, the patricians of the game, the 
cordons bleus of roulette — the leviathans 
known to make the grand jeu — stalk in inso- 
lently with hat, umbrella — everything. Those 
proud emblems of terrible battles are looked at 
fondly and with respect. At all places a little 
formula may be noted, which is repeated in- 
variably. The noble patron who has dropped 
in without any thought of serious business, 
may have been drawn on gradually by a suc- 
cession of little losses into a deeper game. One 
of the watchful undertakers, men gliding about 
on tiptoe, has seen the moment of hesitation, 
and rushes in to relieve the patron of his hat, 
which must be in his way. This conspicuous 
act of politeness, paid delicately, coram publico, 
seems usually to determine the patron, who 
now girds himself up for serious business. 
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The two green policemen, with bunches 
of cocks' feathers in their hats, who sit on 
camp stools at the door, speak volumes for the 
ungracious relations between the authorities 
and Administration. 

But inside hang on the walls large printed 
placards, framed and labelled, ©ptel Orbnung " 
or, E^glement pour les Jeux," and which have 
a police savour. Looking at the bottom I find 
them, signed — 

" KUNTZ." 

And a little over Kuntz, I find Kuntz's style 
and titles : — 

" Le Directeur de la Ville ; President de la 
Commune des Bains." 
Kuntz ! Admirable name ; sharp, short, 
and jerky ; such as Kimtz is himself, in all 
probability, or should be. It is Kuntz, then, 
who has set his hand and seal to the arbitrary 
regulations which follow, and which show, as 
was before remarked, suspicious and unhealthy 
relations between the authorities of the place, 
typified by "Kuntz," and the good-natured 
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purveyors to our amusement. These are the 
stringent regulations : — 

The plays shall commence every year 
on the 1st of May and end on the 31st of 
October. During this period the Bank shall 
open every morning at eleven o'clock, but on 
Sundays and holidays only after the Church 
services shall have terminated. (Who shall 
say our Administration is not moral, or even 
pious ?) At midnight it must close ; but on 
baU nights it may go on until the fete is over 
— i.e.^ until two, three, or four a.m. 

" 2. The authorities reserve to themselves 
the right of deciding who shall be admitted. The 
police shall have the right of removing such per- 
sons as they please. (Moral Administration !) 

"3. Cards with white bach only allowed. 
Every case of cards shall contain six packs of 
fifty-two cards each ; shall be sealed with the 
Grand Ducal seal, and verified before being 
opened by one of the Grand Ducal Commis- 
sioners of the Games. In his presence they 
must then be counted. 
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" 4. The Bank must use fresh cards every 
day, and even during the course of the day, if 
the gallery require it ; also, if the bank has 
been broken." 

Every scene, in short, in the piece is provided 
for by strict regulation. Even the Croupiers 
must relieve each other at certain fixed hours ; 
and the police are charged to see that there is no 
change in the seasons of release. At the end 
of the day the Grand Ducal Commissioner of 
the Grames again slips on the scene, and in his 
presence the cards are again counted, and 
" controlees," and carefully sealed up. 

The roulette board is also visited by that 
functionary, and also sealed up with his seal. 
On the cards he writes the date of the day, and 
they are carefully put by for a whole year. 

There are two important regulations which 
I can testify from experience to having often 
seen violated. No stake is to be received on 
mere parole, but must be laid down on the 
board in very hard cash ; neither may the 
banker or his employes lend money to any of 
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their guests. The contrary is done over and 
over again. But Benazet is Sultan, and can 
do as he pleases. 

Again, notice must be given — at cards be- 
fore the deal, at roulette before the three last 
twirls — that the game is about to conclude. 
If the roulette cylinder, for any reason, has to 
be changed, the functionary assures himself by 
various tests that the new cylinder is in perfect 
" equilibre." Neither cards nor ball may be 
touched before all states have been paid. 

Every unclaimed stake won hy an anony- 
mous or made by an anonyma, must be kept for 
the orphans for whom Stultz (who was Stultz ?) 
founded an asylum. When I see Croupiers 
surreptitiously, and with an air of abstraction, 
raking in this unclaimed specie about a dozen 
times in the day, I am tempted to call out 
"Stultz! Stultz!" What the orphans re- 
ceive from this source of income must be 
slender, indeed. It would be better for Stultz 
and his orphans to compound for a small steady 
allowance. 

n 
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The lowest coin taken at roulette is a florin 
{Is. Sd.), and at "thirty and forty," two florins 
— a rule also violated ; for that coin is always 
rejected as degradingly small. At roulette 
the highest stake allowed is six louis for 
the numbers and 4000 francs for the other 
departments ; for rouge et noir 6000 francs. 

On the whole, taking these regulations into 
consideration, I would say that they were framed 
in a spirit ungenerously hostile to King Bena- 
zet, and almost suspicious of that potentate. 

Strange to say, it was difficult to get a 
ghmpse of this secret and mysterious power. 
King Benazet kept himself shrouded, like a 
veiled prophet. Surely it would be supposed 
that such a monarch would be digito momtrari 
ad nauseam — he would be the lion ; and yet I 
can see the feeling towards him as hostile. I 
was almost shocked when on asking a lady who 
' sold cartes de visite, down in the pretty little 
alley, which may be called "Baden Vanity 
Fair'* — she replied pertly, and with a curl of 
her Hp, in disparagement, " Ce n'est pas un 
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grand homme 9a." — I respectfully dissent from 
that view. 

What a deal there is in a name. At home 
there are people who, in their coarse way, 
would call this illustrious man the keeper of a 
hell. Here this keeper of a hell, if it must be 
so, has a lovely palace of a villa — the Villa 
Benazet. Here this keeper of a hell has par- 
ties, the most delightful soirees and balls, to 
choice artistic guests. To him comes on a 
visit Viardot Grarcia, the incomparable, and 
gives bits of " Orfeo" to delighted audiences. 
To him come the Italian artists on furlough 
— play at his opera house, it is said, framo^ 
and in return are entertained sumptuously. 
He is not so bad, this hell-keeper, after all. 
In alliance with him is King Girardin, late of 
the Presse, whose Villa Girardin is pointed 
out to strangers. He has reunions too — witty, 
artistic, brilliant. 

In short, it is a gay kingdom, and we must 
not look this gift horse —in Arabian they call 
Benazet — so closely in the mouth. 
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It is a profitable place, too, that great salon 
outside the rooms, where human character may- 
be studied with wonderful advantage. For one 
sitting on that velvet sofa, say about eleven 
o'clock at night, a hundred little comedies go 
forward. It becomes a sort of social bivouac 
broken up into innumerable little encamp- 
ments. Ladies sit on velvet sofas, and gen- 
tlemen bring chairs and sit round them. 
These are the jeunesse dorSe^ again — a young 
marquis and a Eussian baron, while the ladies 
have no title or even surname, but seem to be 
known familiarly as " Caroline" or " Marie.'* 
The chatter and general deportment in these 
little circles is scarcely above the level of a 
nursery, the talk is so utterly infantine, and the 
practical jests so childish. It seems a state of 
almost pastoral innocence. But sometimes a 
glimpse of practical business breaks out, and 
the child's play languishes. A little mar- 
quis, who has been chinking a few guineas in 
his hands with an absent air —a little marquis 
who has beeii put a little in the background 
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by the more boisterous rivaby of the heavy 
built Eussian, — thinks how he will restore 
himself, and glides away, promising to place all 
his winnings in " Caroline's" lap. That lady's 
eyes flash and twinkle, for she loves money. 
But presently he returns, showing empty 
palms, and shrugging his shoulders with 
comic sorrow. But I can see that here, as 
elsewhere, a sort of contempt attaches to any- 
thing like poverty, and " Caroline," with a 
forced smile, turns all her attentions to the 
burly Eussian. 

Not very far from this party, there is a 
pleasant French family, — a model of what may 
be called pictorial affection, and of that open 
evidence of domestic happiness, which is so 
specially French, and which ought to be English. 
The father in white —white coat, trowsers, and 
hat — the little yellow children — with his 
cahn unhealthy-looking wife, who is dressed to 
perfection — is almost patriarchal. He is a 
model of the family man, and seems almost 
uxorious. The whole party have a fresh clean 
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look, thoroughly English; for your dirty 
Frenchman" has long gone out with Gilray's 
caricatures. The little yellow vellum-faced chil- 
dren sprinkle their children's talk with scraps 
of English, like the grown-up dandies of 
the turf, who are not so far away : and indeed 
may be heard during the daytime as they roll 
their roll-hoops and spin the intricate tops the 
Paris toy-sellers have invented for them — talk- 
ing to each other in English with a very fair 
accent. Their English governess sits close by 
the patriarchal party. Turning the eyes sud- 
denly from one to the other of these two 
groups, brings out certainly strange contrasts. 
Both breathe the same air ; there is not two 
yards distance between them. It would be a 
good subject for a painter — the little yellow 
boy and the pretty little girl bounding up, hot, 
and all out of breath after a race, to the 
pastoral papa — chmbing up on his snowy 
trowsers — to be kissed by the pastoral papa, 
and the rouged, enamelled, bejewelled creatures 
beside them, with their jaded esquires. 
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But in this odd place is found the happiest tolera- 
tion — everybody accepts everybody and every- 
thing. No one has to pull out his or her social 
passport — or even to take the trouble of carry- 
ing it in the pocket. 

Music on the right ! — a clash orchestral 
breaking in for an instant and cut off prema- 
turely. It is but a door opened and closed 
again. Here is a grand transformation scene. 
A wave of the wand, and the daintily coloured 
walls open, and the mirrors and pink Cupids are 
wheeled away to the right and to the left, dis- 
closing the fairy ball-room and transformation 
scene, its white and gold pillars, its yellow 
effulgence from long lines of chandeliers and 
gallant company of dark-robed sprites and elves 
— elves in gossamer robes and flowering wreaths 
— all flying round to that wild saltarello, the 
Valse Mephistopheles ! Appropriate music ! 
Chief of orchestra — black, vivacious spirit, re- 
calling strangely the likeness of that celebrated 
familiar — is hounding on his men of music 
furiously. Clash from Eastern cymbals, with 
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fiercest racing of fiddle notes, and round sweep 
the wreathed company ! Inspiriting Valse Me- 
phistopheles ! These are Moloch's own musi- 
cians, playing for Moloch's own congregation ; 
and a sort of embodiment of that great divinity 
himself — a huge white heathen god carrying off 
a young lady who, in point of dress, is only too 
classical — strides out of the wall at one side, 
and overlooks the whole ceremonial. He is 
not singular in his pastime, for are there not 
below him fifty stout Komans, in evening coats, 
struggling to all appearance with fifty young 
Sabines, in the grand Mephistopheles Valse? 
Grand round, once more, to Saracenic clash ! 

To that restless group hovering on the edge 
— looking on, but more frequently looking* 
backward — the business seems sickly and insipid 
enough. Their hearts are fluttering on the 
edge of the great abyss of chance — chink of 
metal is their true dancing music — and so, after 
coming up in that corner, skirting that group, 
like disturbed spirits, they glide away back to 
those enchanting realms where their home is. 
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Here are calm and softly-shaded lights, a de- 
cent tranquillity, and ruin on gentlemanly prin- 
ciples back again ! The dervishes reading their 
service in the " most impressive manner," gar- 
nering up the oflFerings of their faithful in the 
steadiest fashion. Again the solemn Gregorian 
chant strikes upon the ear. Eouge gagne et 
couleur !" Again the clink and shuffle of 
metals raked home form agreeable musical ac- 
companiment. Only, as it begins to touch on 
midnight, a sort of revival" sets in, and wor- 
shippers grow fiercer and more importunate in 
their prayers, singing, " Hear us, Baal !" fran- 
tically. The terrible old woman is stUl there, 
madly flourishing her rake, but there is nothing 
else left for her to flourish. So her wicked old 
face can only follow, in spirit, the retreating 
moneys : and her wicked old fingers beat the 
table nervously at every successful coup. With 
square Shock-head things have gone as ill. 
Moloch has beaten him, and, what is more 
cruel still, his system I So he too may go and 
sit gnawing his fingers until he is weary ; and 
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then pushing his chair back, may retire, going 
down with his system into Hades ! Watchful 
famiUars shall dust his place clean, and set a 
neat fresh card, with pin, ready for the next 
comer. 

But our poor florid hay-whiskered sea-cap- 
tain, with his soft schoolboy nature, how has it 
been been with him and his dwindling heap ? 

A clean void before him. All gone. 

The night's service is over ; and standing in 
the open street, out under the cool night air, 
we see the wretched penitents, with flustered 
faces and heavy gait, debouch from that yawn- 
ing archway ; above, the row of smelting fur- 
nace doors still open, emitting a hot sultry blast. 
Whoever would now trip up-stairs, lightly, and 
cautiously drawing aside the muslin curtain, 
peep into Moloch's chapel, would see the 
closing ceremonial of this day's worship : Lights 
half down, upper atmosphere lost in black 
shadows, and the whole company sitting about 
the table, counting the spoils — a genuine Rem- 
brandtish effect ; faces bending forward, and 
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lighted up with a lurid red ; gaunt figures cast 
upon the wall behind them. Some, busy with 
dull flickering candles, sealing up gold in rou- 
leaux ; others, packing it away in brass-bound 
coffers ; all intent upon their task. The familiars 
- of Moloch will not be sorry, when that myste- 
rious taking of stock is accomplished, to stand 
up, stretching their limbs, and wander home- 
ward to their lonely lodgings. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

GAMING LEGENDS. 

The offices of piety are not neglected at this 
little depot of dice and cards. High up, on 
the side of the hill, with its porch actually 
appearing to be on the roofs of the houses 
below, is the cathedral ; and here of a Sunday, 
as we pass by, we can hear a rich, old organ, 
trumpeting, swelling, rising, and falling, 
within. [Hitherto do the honest Baden agri- 
cultural men and women repair — ^rough, rude, 
figures, racy of farming ; earrings in the 
men's ears; utterly uninfected by the polite 
plague raging below. Most honest, faithful, 
sturdy, and devout children of labour whom 
I see reading their prayers earnestly from books. 
A quaint, old electoral sort of interior, with 
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the grand ducal tombs, scattered all about, in 
comers and nooks ; each conceived in the old- 
fashioned, windy flamboyancy — the luxuriance 
of gilt scroll-work and flowing drapery, which 
is not unwelcome to the eye. This little 
cathedral, too, being built in a misty, ram- 
bling way, gives an artful idea of great height 
and space in the recesses and galleries, from 
one of which our profane fiddlers and drum- 
mers, who have been busy the night before 
furnishing wicked music from their green 
alcove on the Prado, are now joining melo- 
diously in one of Hummel's best masses. 
These men are the very Swiss of musicians ; 
— as the latter had their swords ready always 
for ''argent^'' so do the former profier their 
bows and fiddles with the strictest impar- 
tiality. The altar, gambling-rooms, theatre, 
and ball — it is all one. Money is king 
here. 

This brings to mind a little festival 
Sunday once witnessed at Spa — another of 
King Eoulette's capitals. There, the church 
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of the place, a not unpicturesque edifice — all 
roof, and oxidized well over, and rusted as are 
the quaint, old Belgian roofs, and decorated 
at each end with old Moslem minarets, well 
rusted too — stands over against King Rou- 
lette's own palace: and on a quiet evening, 
if the windows of both places be open, the 
click of the dancing ball, and the clatter of 
the rake, mixes with the sounds of chanting 
and tjbe children's voices at vespers. There is 
at least this salt to keep the corrupting mass 
sweet and secure from corruption. 

One Sunday there was a festival, and 
kept as are the pretty fHe days in Paris and 
Belgium. Sojourners in those countries, es- 
pecially in the village districts, will recall the 
charming air of innocence and natural piety 
that pervades these little solemnities. Very 
pretty is the village church with its festoons of 
white roses and its flowers, and its innumer- 
able side chapels, where are the long, thin 
candles and the general air of festival. Pretty, 
too, the procession of girls in marriage, while 
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sweeter still are their voices and the village 
music, even though disturbed by that intrusive 
instrument endeared to French hearts — the bas- 
soon, or faux bourdon^ hXoviji by its performer 
with a will, and a terrible will. And on one 
of these Spa Sundays came round just such 
a festival. It was for the orphans of some 
charity, who were all there to be seen — very 
snowy, very graceful, and without the least of 
that odious " charity " look — half prison, half 
penitential — which such things at home are 
contrived to exhibit. 

The sun was shining, and the church was 
very gay. Some noble ladies, well-dressed and 
elegant, were there to oflGlciate with plates. 
AU through the mass the pretty children 
sang little hymns ; there was a fonctioUy and 
at the proper season, a preacher of distinction 
who had come down specially from Malines or 
Brussels— M. Le Chanoine, or M. Le Grand 
Vicaire — ascended the pulpit in the graceful 
dress of the French clergy, which someway 
suggests Fenenon or Massillon, and gave forth 
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a flowing, melodious stream of French muskil 
eloquence that was delightful to listen to. 
At the end the noble ladies collected mooejs, 
and the children sang and trooped in proces- 
sion, two nuns marshalling them, and ttie 
congregation came streaming through the 
doorway with the sun, with their books in 
their hands. These worshippers became en- 
tangled with another stream, hurrying into 
another chapel opposite — sallow-faced men, 
Belgian " gents " from contiguous towns, out 
for a Sunday's holiday, and who were rushing 
into Eang Koulette's vespers, now beginning. 
One of the wildest and most violent contrasts 
that could be conceived, and the best illustra- 
tion ever given of Swift's " House of Prayer," 
and of the person who invariably "builds a 
chapel there." 

These Baden Sundays are very gay festivals, 
especially when it is a festival Sunday. For 
then flock in from all points, the strangest, 
wildest, and most motley miscellany that can 
be conceived. The opera chooses its best 
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piece, and its very best men and women. 
The orchestra scrape less mechanically, and 
much as though the director had inserted 
a key somewhere under the shoulder-blade of 
each performer, and wound him up with half 
a dozen turns. White-coated Austrian oflGlcers, 
with stork-shaped legs, and spectacles on. 
move about in pairs, saluting everybody with 
laborious and overdone salaams. There are 
Prussian officers meandering in pairs also, 
whose flat epaulettes look so old-fashioned, 
and who salute the Austrians when they 
meet. It is the reign of universal bows. 
Little cadets are only too happy to have the 
opportunity, and assert their quality by salut- 
ing officers, policemen — everybody that 
salutable. The music is exquisite if it be a 
Prussian band, and if they are playing that 
wonderful musical entansrlement, called the 
"Tannhauser Overture," that mass of sweets 
and sours — of melody and discord — of method 
and extravagance, which divides all Germany as 
•though it were a political faith. Sometliing 

I 
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of this party spirit is to be seen on this very 
night ; for a knot of men gathers round the 
kiosk in a knot, and when the overture is 
done, burst into a laboured applause very 
much akin to that of the claqm. 

Some of these gala nights at times end dis- 
astrously. Huge vaporous clouds, charged with 
waterspouts, are always lying in wait over the 
Baden lieges, and burst upon them without 
a second's warning. One soft Sunday night, 
about ten, the walks were crowded. The dresses 
are gay, and the music is just finishing. 
Cafd is in fiill work. Suddenly a few warn- 
ing drops, heavy as molten lead, give a short 
notice. The crowd is scattered in aa instant. 
Some have swooped down upon a few cabs 
waiting at the gate ; some, blessed in um- 
brellas, rush home frantically under that 
shelter. Such panic, such rout, such scud- 
ding with a reckless regard to the decencies 
of fashion, cannot be conceived. But some, 
too late for the cabs, too improvident to have 
thought of umbrellas, retire to dry land and. 
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huddle together under the yellow porch of 
King Eoulette. 

They seem like mariners upon an island, 
and they look out ruefully upon the smooth 
promenade, fast filling into an ocean. The 
rain is descending in broad flat sheets. It 
falls on the ground with a loud dull palpable 
swish, that makes all feel rueful at heart. 
Far as the eye can see, the horizon is cleared 
of human beings, save, perhaps, of one luck- 
less wretch seen flying for his life. The 
shipwrecked ones, huddled together on the 
island, look out more and more dismally, and 
see no hope. 

These happy hunting grounds are enclosed 
within gates and railings, with avenues and 
walks, which the wheel of cab or carriage is 
not permitted to mark. Such assistance 
therefore as takes the shape of cabs may be 
seen afar off out in the heavy rain, like boats 
that may not come in close to shore. The 
water between is by this time like a shining 
pond, and the shipwrecked ones huddle to- 
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gether yet more closely upon their island. 
It is the most dismal prospect in the world. 
An hour passes away ; King Koulette's palace 
is shut up. Lamps all about the garden are 
put out one by one. We should be all in 
sheer darkness on our island, but for the 
charity of the Administration, who kindly 
allow a lamp or two to remain under the 
porch. Another hour and no relief. There 
was something almost ludicrous in our dis- 
tress. At times, some one chafed to des- 
peration by the delay, and seeing no hope, 
would make a desperate plunge, in the hope 
of reaching the boats ; and bending down his 
head, would plunge recklessly into the wet. 
He was seen buffeting, as it were, with the 
terrific rain ; but before being pulled on board, 
discovered too late, that he might, for all 
practical purposes, have swam all the way 
home. Another hour! Things began to 
look desperate. 

It was not absolutely until past one in 
the morning that the rains began to abate 
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a little, when there set in a desperate sauve 
qui pent. 

From Baden floats homeward every year, the 
regular stock bit of sensation ; and which forms 
part of the dramatic properties of the place. 
There is the inevitable ruined gambler, who 
having staked his last double florin and lost it, 
goes out quietly into the adjoining wood and 
shoots himself. His body is discovered by 
the poUce. Or, there is the gambler, equally 
inevitable, who when the last coup has failed, 
lost to all the decencies, pulls out his pistol on 
the spot, and scares the company out of their 
wits. The Croupiers and the Administration 
behave with the calmness of Koman senators. 
But it is amusing to see how the same play 
repeats itself on the whole circuit of these 
gambUng theatres. At each one the stranger 
hears of the suicide of **last year.*' The catas- 
trophe takes ever so many different shapes, and 
though so recent as last year, can never be 
distinct enough to furnish names or dates. 
There is a reciprocal interchange of sen- 
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sation horrors. To Baden floats down from 
Wiesbaden the dusky legend of the luckless 
wretch who pistolled himself with such bad 
taste and publicity. To Wiesbaden comes 
the legend of the ruined gamester, who with 
more propriety shot or hung himself in one of 
those charming bosquets — scarcely woods — 
which fringe the place, and seem stolen out of 
a Watteau picture. At Homburg there is said 
to be a dismal division of the graveyard set 
apart for this unhappy class ; but apart from 
all melodramatic colouring, there must be a 
certain per centage of beings who are brought 
to this wretched pass either at the scene of 
their ruin, or not long after. But even here 
there is a comic side. 

It is known that the Administration do not 
relish these scenes. The spectacle of the miser- 
able man who blows out his brains over the 
smooth bright table — with the mirrors, and 
garlands, and general Pompadour decorations 
round him — is apt naturally to discompose the 
nerves of a crowd of eager players. It is a 
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fatal and effectual sermon. They are eager 
therefore to huddle desperate pauperism out of 
the place : and out of this anxiety some inge- 
nious professors contrive to make profit. At 
Homburg there was said to be a skilful '*in- 
dustriel " who would go to the Prince's Park, 
not very far away from the sentry, and skil- 
fully fit on a cord to a tree. A friend would 
be at hand, and utter a piercing cry :— very 
natural on discovering his friend swinging in 
the air. The sentry rushes up and cuts him 
down, but barely in time. Every one talks of 
him, pities him also ; and the Bank gives him 
fifty pounds. This is tried generally twice in 
the year, and the artist receives a steady income 
of a hundred pounds. Lately, however, it has 
been said that he has received a hint to go and 
"5^ faire pendre ailleursy In this atmosphere 
floats an abundance of dramatic traditions. 
They drift back and forwards — or rather in circles 
— from one Town of Play to the other. All have 
a certain mystery and magnificence : the axjtors 
are grand Cagliostro adventurers — men and 
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women both, and the figures they deal with 
are multiplied by many thousands. 

There used to be two Frankfort brothers 
pointed out at Homburg — two tutors — one of 
whom was a hunchback. One was always 
seen in the morning for two hours precisely, 
noting the numbers in a book. Then the 
other came, and they played courageously for 
the rest of the day on some secret system. 
They exhibited none of the unworthy agitation 
of common players, but were as cold and 
impassive as the Bank that played against 
them. It was at this period that they made 
on an average about a thousand francs a day. 
After two or three seasons they retired, having 
got together about a million of francs. Some 
one was then said to have learnt the secret. 
Every morning a waiter comes to burnish 
bright that brass valley along whose sides 
the ball clatters so harmoniously ; and sls 
some portions are more exposed and perhaps 
more dull than others, he must unavoidably 
lean more heavily on the projections. Thus, 
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by a certain friction, unevenness is produced, 
which diverts the ball from its natural course ; 
and the brother who was busy taking down the 
numbers soon found which was the direction 
in which this influence was exerted. But yet 
more far-fetched theories than this are ac- 
cepted : and in half a dozen corners, and 
half a dozen times in the day, you see two 
shabby professors comparing their well-pricked 
cards together and looking with an expres- 
sion of mournful wisdom upon the rows of 
pin holes. 

The Bank does not relish systems, or system- 
makers. It looks very sourly on their little 
dribble of silver, charily served out, and tosses 
over the stray silver piece with something 
like contempt. They delight in "putting 
out " the ingenious patentee who has come 
with an adaptation of the " horse-shoe nail " 
principle — who begins with a single piece 
and goes on doubling. As the calculation gets 
complicated, the player has not time, or is too 
agitated, to carry it out, and it is to be sus- 
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pected at such a crisis a little extra speed is 
put on, and the luckless player with all his 
fruitless outlay left behind. As this desperate 
game is usually taken up by British gentlemen, 
and carried out with the pluck " and purpose 
of the nation, there is sometimes a " scene 
when the Briton conceives he has been " sold " 
by some such trick. A disengaged Croupier is 
giving him change with scrupulous politeness 
in reply to a hurried application, and contrives 
to be just too late. Then the long-waited-for 
colour or number comes up by an unhappy 
perverseness, and there is a fierce, noisy deda" 
mation from the Briton in his own tongue, 
standing up and gesticulating. " I appeal to 
any gentleman present. It is rascally. I 
don't understand your language," &c. But 
somehow I remark these well-dressed, well- 
monied strangers of this country are not 
treated summarily as are the yellow-cheeked, 
shaven, and slightly scrubby chevaliers in a simi- 
lar crisis. The gentlemanly moderator appears 
and remonstrates, but the liveried bludgeon- 
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men do not come rushing up from east and west 
to seize a victim by the collar. 

Englishmen, in fact, do, or are said to do, all 
manner of strange things. One was seen, or was 
said to have been seen, plucking a dead pigeon, 
and counting the feathers, and regulated his 
coup according to the number. But there are all 
manner of little superstitions peculiar to all 
players. Some will only play when a special 
Croupier is dealing. Some have a pack of cards 
in their hands, and according as they draw a 
red or a black card, stake on red or black. A 
lady may have won ten thousand francs the 
first day you sat next her — she will ask you to 
do so again. Young boys are asked to put 
down for hoary adventurers, — perhaps as 
pretty a bit of homage as vice ever pays to 
virtue and innocence. 

It is the fashion to make an Englishman or 
a Kussian the hero of all these melodramatic 
legends. There is always the typical English- 
man, who is gifted largely with "phlegm," 
and who loses a " million." But the truth is 
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the Englishman is about the stingiest and most 
timorous of players. He sees his little silver 
pieces go from him with a greater gasp of 
agony, and exhibits his gain of half-a-crown or 
so to a friend with more childish exultation, 
than any foreigner. If he has staked gold 
and lost, his are the loudest expressions of con- 
tempt for the persons who have got his money. 

They become " a set of d d swindlers," who 

in England would not be tolerated. 

M. Servin tells us of an Englishman, who, 
as usual, drawing a large cheque, lost some 
500,000 francs at Homburg, — in short all 
he had. Being without money, either to 
remain or to leave, he applied to the Bank, 
who according to its traditions, lent him 150 
francs to take him and his family home, 
(This sum, it will be within the experience of 
most travellers, would not go very far in the 
direction of travelling expenses for a family.) 
The following year, the typical Englishman 
presented himself at the tables, and was pro- 
ceeding to play, when the ambulatory and 
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gentlemanly proprietor, approached and re- 
quested him not to play — at least until he had 
discharged the littlie loan of last year. Furious 
at this rapaciousness, the Englishman, who 
must be present to the French reader's eyes, 
as dressed in high shirt collar, green " New- 
market " coat, and boots, left the place and 
hurried to Spa, where he quickly lost 500,000 
francs more — which, as it may be well con- 
ceived, having exhausted his resources, he shot 
himself. These two pieces of intelligence 
reaching the Homburg Bank, the situation of 
the gentlemanly proprietor may be imagined, 
who with the best of motives, had vielded to 
a false economy. Not less pleasant is the 
legend of the Polish gentleman, with red 
moustache, who was pleasantly said to be 
practically the largest shareholder in the Bank, 
at least had sunk most of his capital in " the 
business." Cured when too late of his fatal 
passion, his entertainment was to look on 
moodily at the fortunes of the game, which for 
gamesters is the next best thing to playing. 
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He had some moneys left, and was said by 
some to be waiting to perfect an ingenious 
" system." One day a notorious " Greek" 
from Paris accosted him, told him he had 
discovered a new system," one, too, based not 
on the fallible calculations of numbers, but on 
the more certain and faithful agency of a con- 
fidential Croupier. The Pole indignantly 
spoke of his birth, his ancestors, and of his 
honour, but finally allowed himself to be 
persuaded. The Croupier was skilful in the 
knack known as " Sauter la coupe," and could 
thus make any card or colour turn up. And 
he pointed out to the Pole an elderly, grey- 
haired, and rather innocent-looking Crou- 
pier, who was then dealing. "To-morrow," 
he said, " we shall go together about twelve. 
The signal shall be when he takes a pinch of 
snufi*. At that moment you must lay down 
12,000 francs. You will win. Pour thou- 
sand is to be for me, four thousand for you, 
and four thousand for the Croupier." 

They came in the morning and watched. 



